LONDON REVIEW, 


FOR JANUARY 1776. 


ART. I. Annals of Scotland. From the Accefiion of Malcolm HI, 
Surnamed Canmare, to the Acceffion of Robert I. By Sir David 
Dalrymple *, 4to. 15s. Murray. 

To thefe Annals is prefixed the following advertifement. 
“* The defien of the following theets, is to exhibit a chronological 
view of the hifiory of Scotland, from the acceffion of Malcolm, fur- 


named Camere, to the acceffion of Robert Bruce. 

** They commence with the acceflion of Malcolm Canmore ; be- 
caufe the hiftory of Scotland, previous to that period, is involved in 
obfcurity and fable. They are not brought down to a later period 
thian the acceflion of Robert Bruce, becaufe the author is folicitous 
to know the opinion of the public as to his pian and its exe- 
cution. 

‘© If thefe are approved of, and if he has health and leifure, he 

pofes to continue the Annals of Scotland to the reftoration of . 

ames I.” 

This learned and critical writer, having thus modeftly fubmit- 
ted his work to the opinion of the public, to that opinion we 
fhall candidly refer it, by confining ourfelves on this occafion 
merely toa difplay of the nature and extent of his performance. 
Of the text, or what may be more peculiarly ftiled the duals, the 
three or four firft pages, relative to thofe famous perfonages, on 
whofe ftory our immortal Shakefpeare founded his tragedy of 
Macbeth, may afford as acceptable a fpecimen as any. 

** Malcolm II. king of Scotland, had a daughter, Beatrice, the 
mother of Duncan.—Fordua, iv. 49- 

** In 1034, Duncan fucceeded his grandfather Malcolm. In 103Q4 
he was affaflinated by M’Beth ¢.—Cér. Melros, 156. 

* One of the Lords of Seffion in Scotland. , 

+ At. Invernefs, according to our later hiftorians. They follow Boace, I. xii. 
= 250. > The regifter of the priory of Ana Andrew’s fays, “ Doncath —— 

‘os: II. 














548 Catalogue of Latin Books. 


LATIN. 
Junccdota Litteraria,” en MSS. Codicibus eruta vol. IF. 8vo. 
Rome. 


The fecond volume of a Collection of ancient Manufcripts feleQed 
from various Libraries, the names of which are relpectively annexed to 
each extract. The prefent volume contains feventeen of thefe MSS. 
on fubjects not incurious. 


Hiftcria Reformationis Ecclefarum Reticarum. 2vol. 4to. Lindau, 

An important and interefting addition to ecclefiaflical hiftory, be- 
‘ing the Hiflory of the Reformation in Rheztia, the country of the Gri- 
fons, between Italy and Switzerland; the tranfaGions of which have 
hitherto been involved in obfcurity. 


Monumenta Antiquiffima Hiftorie Arabum. Gotha. 

Thefe Monuments of Arabic Hiflory are publifhed by Mr. J. Gott- 
fried Eichhorn, and confift of a differtation on the moft ancient re- 
cords of the Arabians—Kothaiba’s genealogical tables; with his hif- 
tories of the kings of Syria and Hirtenfia.—The famous Schultens of 
Leyden, had formed the defign of a fimilar publication, in order to 
elucidate the hiflory of the Arabians, of which the Monumenta Jok- 
Jadinarum were a part. 


Novi Commentarii Reg. Soc. Gottingenfi. 4to. Gottingen. 

The fifth volume of the Philofophical Tranfadions of the Royal So- 
ciety at Gottingen. ' 

P. Vincentiit Faffini, Sc. de Apoftotica origine Evangeliorum Ec- 
clea Catholicae liber fingulars advevfus Nichalaum Freratum, 
4to. Leghorn. 

Profeffor Faffini of Pifa hath here entered into a defence of the au- 
thenticity of the four golpels, in anfwer to the celebrated Freret. 

Gradus Tarinenfis: cum figuris. 4to. Turin. 

The Account of an Admeafurement of a Degree of Longitude in 
Piedmont ; made by Abbe Canonica and Father Becearia, by order 
of the king of Sardinia. 

D. Face. Cy Schoeffer Fungorum, qui in Bavaria & in Palatinatn 
circa Ratifbonam, nafcuntur, Icones. tom. iv. Ratifbon. 
We are glad to find this fourth volume is the laft, and that the en- 

gravings in this curious work, amounting to fome hundreds, really 

contain all the different kinds of mufhrooms that grow in Bavaria: and 
the Palatinate about Ratifbou.—-We fhould be forry to depreciate the 
labours of any department in Natural Hillory; but we really think 
the fuxgufes fhould be the laft objects in mature that fhould be treated 
fo much en detail. 

Specimen dz Seriebus ‘Convergentibus, gto. Verona. 

A Differtation on Converging Scries—Mr. A. Maria Lorgna, co- 
Jonel of engineers, and proteflor in the Military College of Verona, 
diffatisied with the methods of the moft cclebrated mathematicians in 
treating of this fubjeét, here propofes a method of his own. 


ALPHA- 











( 549 ) 
ALPHABETICAL INDEX 


OF 


TITLES, NAMES AND REMARKABLE PASSAGES 


A. 
Abbaye, Mr. de I’ his eflays on agri- 


culture 404 
Account of the weather, &c. in South 
Carolina 44 
Additions to the works of Pope 417 
Agriculture, eflays in 204 


Addrejs to the people on the contefts 
between Great Britain and America 
252 

to the genius of America 414 
to the members of parliament, 
on the neceflity of an act to regulate 
the rates of carriage and porterage 
of goods 468 
to the people of Great Britain 
&e. on the prefent crifis of Ame- 
rican politics §30 
Advice, a brother's to his fifters 48 
Advocate general, thoughts on the ne- 




















ceflary appointment of 496 
Air, experiments on by Dr. Prieftley 
’ 12 
late difcoveries in, ufeful in the 
materia medica 13 
remarks on its weight and elaf- 
ticity 207 
not heated by the paflage of the 

rays of light 270 
American colonies, remarks on the dif- 





ferent opinions concerning 53 
meafures, a further exami- 
nation into 170 


———. war, confiderations on id. 
congrefs journal of the pro- 


ceedings of , id. 
reflections on 315 
Amufements poetical at a villa near 
Bath, Vol. IL. 26 
Amwell, a defcriptive poem, by Johu 
Scott Efq. 326 
Animals cruelty to, expofed 136 
Anfly, Mr. his election ball 70 
Appeal, enfign Richardfon’s to the of- 
ficers of the guards 538 
Arabic language, Richardfon’s gram- 
mar of 80 
Arabs, fingular cuftom of 475 
Art, man’s natural ftate 341 


Athens, Dr. Chandier’s defeription ! 
44 


B 
Bankrupt, Mr. Foote’s comedy of 452 
—a feene extracted from id. 











Baptiji-minifier, a letter to 326 
remasks on 4 

Bedlam, a ball, a poetical medley 414 

Beliamy’s family preacher 487 


Benignus, the life of continued 377 
Blackamoor wafhed white, an opera 156 
— a fceene taken from 157 
Llojoms of virtue, a feries of letters 253 
Boarding {chools for young ladies, an 

enquiry into their prefent ftate 253 
Book-keeping, an eafy introduction to 80 
—————  Quin’s rudiments of 49r 
Border-hiftory, Ridpath’s, of England 





and Scotland 463 
Brewing, obfervations on the art of 
167 
Brecklefby, Dr. his letters to Prieftley 
73 
Brother’s advice to his fitcrs 48 
Bulls, the Irith have lett off making 
them 371 
Buncle John, jun. gentleman 345 
Burney, Dr. his hiftory of mufic 80 
102, 194 

Cc 
Calendar, a farming one 80 
Campbell Dr. George, his philofophy 


of rhetoric 396, 426, 502 
Candle-fnuffcrs, Mr. Pinchbeck’s patent, 
an ode on 383 
Captive freed the, a poetical eflay 328 
Carcy Sir Robert, gives the firft infor- 
mation to king James of the death 








of Queen Elizabeth 465 
Carslina, Chalmer’s account of the 
weather and difeafes of 39 
Cafe of captain Nugent of the guards 
253 

of Mr. Lott 225 

of the widows of the officers of 

the navy 332 


Coffino’s at Venice, defcriptionof 357 
Cuttle, Mr. Miils’s treatife of 384 
Chalmer’s, Dr. account of the climate 
and difeafes in Carolina 39 
Chandler, Dr. his travels into Greece 
445, 498 

Chatham 
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55° 
Chatham Lord, his prophecy anode 411 
Chefterfield Lord, his letters cenfured 
81, 212 
his character deline: ited 86 
Colman, Mr. his Epiceene or filent wo- 
man 295 
his fpleen or Iflington fpa 224 
his occafional prelude 296 
Congrefs American, a journal of the 
proceedings of 170 
Conjiderations on the intermediate ftate 
333 
Conftitution, the Englith defcribed in 
the writings of authors fuch as it 
never exifted 57 
Conftitutional advocate 530 
Cottage, a week at, a paftoral tale 412 
Correfpondence, T. D’s letter to the re- 
viewers 171 
to Dr. Price id. 
replies to 176 
D. T’s letter to the review- 
254 
T. B’s to the editor on Sir 
E. Barry's treatife on the wines. of 
the ancients 255 
card from the author of La- 
dy Anne Neville 256 
anfwers tocorrefpondents ib. 
T. C’s letter to the reviewers 
335 
N. E’s letter on Mr. Dun- 
combe’s parody ib. 
notices to readers and = 
refpondents 
Mr. Sowden’s letter to the 
reviewers 41s 
a Laodicean to the fame 416 
anfwersto correfpondents 7). 
from a governor 539 
from P. R. 540 
——— from a Reading club id. 
aniwers to correipondents 
541 
Crawford’s poem on the revolution 407 
Critical moment the, on which the fal- 
vation or deftruction of the Britith 
empire depends 170 
Croker’s inftructions for young people 
in the public worthip of God 330 
Cumberland’s odes 234 
Curry's, Dr. review of the civil wars in 
Ireland 253 


ers 


D 
Dalrymple's Sir David, annals of Scot- 
land I 
Danifo book. — Neibuhr’s voyage to 
Arabia 535 
Davis, Miis her verfes on the elegiac 
mute 29 


Debtor's pocket guide ant 


Alphabetical Index of Titles, Names, &c. 


Devils damn’d, good chiiftians accords 
ing to Mr. Toplady 150 
Delany, Dr. his villa deferibed by Dr. 
Sheridan 425 


Delicacy of ftile and cman in- 
Rances of ir 
Deunis, Mr. the celebrated critic, Nir. 
Pope’s letter to 418 
Defcription of the county of Middlciex 


° 
Devoted legions, a poem addreffed to 
Lord G. Germaine 333 
Dialogue, one of the dead, fhewing the 
way to modern preferment 26% 
Dialogues, three, on libert 337 
Dimfdale Baron, his thoughts on ino- 
culation 404 
Diphthongs Englith, Dr. Kenrick’s ac- 
count of 
Dijeajes of children and their caiaiiilon 


489 
of the Weft Indies, practical 
remarks on 496 
Divinity of our Saviour, a plea for 297 
Downman’s Dr. infancy a poem 69 
Druid cuftoms, ftill preferved in the 
ifle of Moray 32 
—— pricfts borrow’d fums of money 
on bonds payable in the next world 
125 
Duelling a poem, by S. HayesM. A. 334 
a poetical eflay by Charles = 
ter Layard A. M. 
Dunn's navigator’s guide 
E 


Edwold and Ellen ; 

By Mr. Thiftlethwaite 493 
Elettion ball in two poetical epiftles 70 
Elegiac mufe, verfes on 28 
Enerfon’s mathematical mifcellanies 


332 


an heroic ballad. 


Empiricifm philofophical 
————- political 
Enquiry whether the guilt-of the civil 
war be imputable to England or 
America 24) 
Epicexe, Colman’s, altered from Ben 
Johnion 295 
Epijile to Mrs. M—ll—r, inftitutrefs 
of a poetical fociety near Bath 333 
Fffay on the meafure and melody of 
{peech 
—— on field fortification 
towards an interpretation of the 
prophecies of Daniel 
on the king’s friends 
on the water commonly ufed in 
diet at Bath 284 
——, Dr. Levifon’s, on the blood 316 
—— on the origin of printing “414 
Effays on agriculture 204 
Ejie's tracts on medical fubjects 253 
Etiquette, 











Alphabetical Index of Titles, Names, &c. 


Etiquette, the fine gentleman’s a poem 
493 

Exhibition of fancy, a vifion, dedicated 
to Sir Jofhua Reynolds 406 


F 
Falconer’s, Dr. eflay on the Bath wa- 
ters 284 
Fancy the exhibition of, a poem 406 
Fariuello the celebrated finger, his pre- 
fent manner of life 355 
Farming calendar id. 
Father's, a inftruction to his children, 
by Dr. Percival of Manchefter 331 
Fee, a table of thofe allowed in cafes 
of arreft for debt 227 
Foot-guards the tears of, on their de- 





parture for America AIl 
an anfwer to AI2 
Foote’s Bankrupt, a comedy 452 


Fordyce’s, Dr. character of the female 


fex 146 
Foreknowledge, God’s how reafonable 
to the free agency of man 61 
Fortification-field, an eflay on 80 


Fojters’s Dr. —Nova genera plantarum 
t 170 

French Books—Hiftory of the royal 
academy of infcriptions vol. 36 542 
— Critical hiftory of the difcovery of 
the longitude id. 
— Hiftory of the quarrel between Phi- 
lip de Valois and Edward IIL. ib. 
— Trembley’s inftrutions by a father 
to his children ib. 
—A project for the extirpation - 


ufury ib. 
— The ftudy of man ib. 
— The anatomical expofition of the 
organs of fente, &c. id. 
— Turpin’s French Plutarch 543 


— Condillac’s courfe of ftudy for the 
prince of Parma ib. 
— The benefits of night ib. 
—- Effay on the natural hiftory of St. 
Domingo ib. 
— The midwife’s catechifm ib. 
—A critical examination of the an- 
cient hiftorians of Alexander the 


reat ib. 
— Phyfical and moral fyftem of wo- 
men ib. 


— Philofophical reflections on taxa- 
tion 544 
— An account of feveral voyages to 
the Alps ib. 
— The hiftory of ancient afironomy ib. 
— Interefting letters of Pope Clement 
XIV. id. 
— Mineralogical and hydrological 
dictionary of France id, 


55 


French Books —Pinto’s letters on the 
American colonies 544 
— The theory of luxury ib 
— A treatife on the periodical difap- 
pearance of Saturn’s ring 545 
G 


Garrick’s looking glafs, or the art of 
rifing on the {tage 442 
extract from ib. 

Germaine Lord George, a letter to 253 
German Books— Fragments on phyfi- 
ognomy . 545 
— Weftphalian antiquities ib. 
— Tranfactions of a philofophical fo- 
ciety at Berlin ib. 
— Proofs of our Saviour’s birth-place 


546 
id. 


— Shakefpeare’s cmt tranflated 
ical mifcellanies 


— Meiner’s philofop 


Giblons’s hiftory of the fall of the ms 
man empire 116 
Gilding’s Milfs, breathing of genius 128 
Glandular fecretion, Dr. Hendy’s effa 
on 45 
Gold/mith, Dr. his haunch of venifon, 
an epiftle to Lord Clare 408 
his furvey of experimental 
philofophy 454 
Grammar, Richardfon’s of the Arabie 
language 80 
Mr. Wynne’s univerfal 286 
and rhetoric 49r 
Grant's Dr. account of the prefent epi- 
demic cough and fever 80 
Great-Britain, her rights over the co- 
lonies afferted 240 
Greece, ‘Dr. Chandler's travels in 445 
Greeks ancient,their juvenile {ports 362 











their poets, muficians 107 
Griffiz’s intereft tables 285 
H 


Hanmer's obfervations on divers paf- 
fages in fcripture 475 
Harp, Theban a defcription of 198 
Hartley, Mr. his {peech in parliament 
40 
Hawes’s Mr. examination of Welley's 
primitive phyfick 412 
Health, the economy of 332 
Heated room, experiments in confi- 
dered 267, 441 
Hendy, Dr. his effay on glandular fe- 
cretions 458 
Heroic epiftle anfwered 333 
Hewfon the late Mr. the anatomift, 2 
perfon of great talents and genius 459 
Higgins, Dr. his difpute with Dr. 


rieftley 73, 164 
Hiftery of an old fringed petticoat 80 
Hiftery 





552 Alphabetical Index of Titles, Names, &e. 


Hiftory of Lady Anne Neville 80, 139 
——, Dr. Kearney’s lectures on 404 
Holy-week the functions of at Rome, 
defcribed 352 
Hunter's Mr. reflections on Lord Chef- 
terfield’s letters 80, 81, 211 
—— his obfervations on Lord C’s 
ftile 83 
————- his character of Seneca com- 
pared with Lord Bolingbroke 88 
Hutton’s diarian mifcellany 480 
I 


Febb, Mr. a letter on his refignation 62 
Fenyns, Soame Efq. his view of the in- 
ternal evidence of the chriftian re- 
ligion , 508 
Immortality of the foul obfervations on 
124 

a fcripture do¢trine 125 
Independency, the object of the con- 
grefs £30 
India, the difcovery of a poem by Ca- 
moens 19 
Infancy, a poem 69 
Innes’s defeription of the human mut- 
cles 51 
Inoculation, Baron Dimfdale’s thoughts 
on 404 
Intereft tables, Griffin’s 285 
Infiruftions Mr. Croker’s, for young 
people in the public worfhip of 
God * 330 
the place of, not a place of 
entertainment 117 
FJobnjoniana, a collection of bons mots, 
ke. 329 
Treland a tour thro, in 1775 363 
Trifo, three fingular cuftoms of 372 
—— ladies have thick legs ib. 
—— agreeable and virtuous compa- 
nions ib. 
Italian Books—Pafferi’s lives of the 
painters, fculptors, &c. 546 
— Giovo’s differtation on religion ib. 
— Unpublifhed letters of illuftrious 
perfonages ib. 
— A new defcription of Rome ib. 
— Meteorology applied to agriculture 


K 
Kearzez’s Dr. lectures on hiflory 404 
King Dr. William, his original works 
257, 359, 434 
— his effay on civil government 383 
— his character delineated 437 
a parallel between him and Dr. 
Kenrick id. 
L 
Latin Books —Literary anecdotes 546 
— Hiftory of the reformation of the 
Grifons ib. 


— Monuments of the ancient hiftory 
ofthe Arabs 545 
— Tranfactions of the royal fociety at 
Gottenbur 547 
— Faffini’s defence of the authenticity 
of the gofpel ibid 
— Admeafurement of a degree of lon- 
gitude in Piedmont ibid 
— Deicription of the muthrooms of 
Bavaria ibid 
— A treatife on converging feries ibid 
Layard’s eflay on duelling a poem 253 
Lefures public ineffe@ual 117 
A letter to a young nobleman fetting 
out on his travels Ir 
— to the author of confiderations of 
raifing recruits for the army 80 
— to Dr. Price 17I—240 
— to Lord George Germaine 253 
—to the noblemen and gentlemen, 
addrefiers of his Majefty on the A- 
mcerican rebellion 314 
— to a baptift minifter 326 
— from an officer retired to his fon in 
parliament 333 
— to Dr. Price, by the author of the 
defence of the American congrefs 
2 
— to Dr. Zimmerman from Dr. Tiltor 
on the morbus niger 526 
Letters — from the Duchefs de Crui 
88 
— Mrs. Miller’s written from aly 
_ 277—349 
— relative to focieties for the benctit 
of widows and age 448 
Liberty civil Dr. Price’s obfervations 
on 142 
Liberty — three dialogues on 347 
— the prediction of 239 
—- civil afferted 1Ir 
Liberty and neceflity an effay on 
Life of the blood 
— Obfervation on the term as ufed in 
phyfics 441 
Life of the Countefs of G. by Gellert, 
tranflated by a lady 414 
Liturgy, one founded on the univerfal 
principles of religion and morality 
ie 303 
Livery the,of London, ufurpers of the 
Tights of the citizens at large 388 
Logic, ontology and the art of poetry 
49t 
Lott Mr. the cafe of 285 
Luficd Camoens’, Mickle’s tranflation 


of Ig—90 


M 
Malton’s treatife on perfpective 288 
Man of quality Lee’s, taken from Sir 
John Vanburg 492 
Marrat ; 
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Maorrat’s Dr. treatife on a fingular 
diforder of the eyes 80 
Marriot’s confiderations on the ftate 
intermediate or firft revolution of 
bein 333 
Marvell's Andrew his works and life 
by Captain Thomfon 373 
Meajfure and melody of founds treated 
of 35 
Melcombe’s Lord epiftle to the Earl of 
Bute Iso 
Melmath Courtney, his liberal opini- 
ons, on the hiftory of Benignus. 
vol. III. and IV. S77 
Memoirs of Thomas Wefton the co- 
median 170 
—— an unfortunate queen 330 
Mercheta Mulierum the cuftom of 8 
Mickle’s Mr. tranflation of Camoen’s 


Luciad 19—90 
Middlefex a defcription of the county 
of 8or 
Miller Mrs. of Bath-Eafton—her let- 
ters from Italy 297 
—— an epiftle to 333 
Mills’s treatife on cattle 384 
Mifcellanies Emmerfon’s on mathema- 
tical fubjects 381 
—— in profe and verfe 253 
Maoir’s practical difcourfes 236 
Moment, a matter of 413 


Monboddo Lord his effay on the origin 
and progrefs of language. vol. III. 


460 

Monitor a friendly one for the rich 
and poor 25 3—288 
Montagu Lady Mary Wortley, Mr. 
Pope’s addrefs to 469 
Morality of a citizen 54 
Moray, Shaw’s hiltory of 31 
Murphy's three weeks after marriage 
473 


Mujfcles, the human defcription of 


5 

Mufic, the modern feparation of, be- 

tween that and poetry lamented 108 
N 


Vational debt, Dr. Price’s ftate of 142 
the Earl of Stair’s account of 

250 
— Dr. Price’s ftate of difputed 241 
Navigator's Guide, Mr. Dunn’s 332 
Neville Lady Anne, the hiftory of 139 
News-papers the doers of, licentious 





calumniators 454 
Nominal freedom actual flavery 494 
Novel-writing the danger of 1I§ 
Nugent, Capt. Nicholas, the cafe of 

253 

Vou. Ui, Oco 


Oo 
Obedience the beft charter a letter to 


Dr. Price gir 
Obfervations, Dr. Price’s on civil libert 
16 


—— of the divinity of Chrift 297 
on the art of brewing malt li- 




















quors 14% 
ferious on liberty 53r 

Ode for the year 1776 154 
to Pinchbeck, :on his new in- 

vented candle fnuffers 335 
to General Gage 4it 
Operas— The Blackamoor wafhed white 
a comic opera 156 
— Lloyd's Phoebe at court 159 
— Arne’s chorufies in the mafque of 
the Syrens ° 160 
— Valentine's day 238 
— Don Quixote 493 
— Oxford, the honour of its univerfity 
defended 496 
Parliament, the honour of vindicated 
243 

feptennial juftified 54 

Parody on Grey’s Elegy 236 
Perreau’s Daniel, folemn declaration 80 
Peter’s fermons 495 
Phoebe at court an opera Isg 
Philofophical tranfactions part II. for 
the year 1775 188—265—439 
Empiricifm 73—163 
Philofophy of Rhetoric. Dr. George 
Campbell’s 396 


Pinchbeck, Mr. the toyman, an ode to, 
by the author of the Heroic epiftle 


to Sir William Chambers 385- 
Plan of reconciliation with our colo- 
nies 539 


Plays,—the Runaway, acomedy 237 
the Spleen or Iflington Spa, by 
George Colman, Efq. 298 
Epicene, or Silent Woman, 
altered from Ben Johnfon by the 
fame 











395 
an occafional prelude by the 
fame 296 
Foote’s Bankrupt 452 
Lee’s Man of Quality 49% 








” Plea of the divinity of Chrift 297 


Poetry—Poetical amufementsat a villa 


near Bath 26 
— Dr. Downman’s infancy 69 
— The election ball 70 
— Epiftle from the late Lord Mel- 

combe to the Earl of Bute 150 
— Vanity, atale for married people! 52 
— Ode for the year 1776 154 


Grey's 


























554 Alphabetical Index 
— Grey’s bard tranflated into latin 

verfe 155 
— The whig 170 


g ‘ 
— Thifticthwaite’s prediction of li- 
' berty 

Cumberland’s odes 

Parody ou Gray’s elegy 

Vhe captive freed 

Smwcll, by joha Scott, Efq. 


— 
_— 
om 4 
_— 
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230 
234 
236 
253 
326 
The Vatcnt 327 
Epiftie to Mrs. Miller inftitutrefs 
ofa poetical fociety, near Bath 333 
The devored legions ibid 
Shenftone, or the torce of benevo- 
lence 406 
— The exhibition of fancy ibid. 
— ‘lhe revolution, by Charles Craw- 
ford, Fig 407 
— ‘the baunch of Venifon by Dr. 
Goldfmith 408 
— Uvbrocke park, a poem, addref- 
ed to Lord Cliilord 410 
— Lord Chatharn’s prophecy All 
— The tears of the foot-guards ibid 
— An anfwer to the tears of the 
foot guards 412 
— The Splecn, or the offspring of 
folly, a lyri-comi-tragic tale 467 
—The fine gentleman’s etiquette, or 
Lord Chefterfield’s advice to his 
fon verfitied 
— Edwold and Ellen, an heroic bal- 
lad ibid 
— Neinerby, 2 poem 533 
— Sonnets 4 ibid 
— Poetical legends ibid 
ig | iitxion ibid 
— Me. Fingal 536 
i oipiricifin: a letter to John 
Weltley 311 
Pope Mir. his abufe of Lady Mary 
Wortly Montague, Mr. Dennis, 
&c. 418 
fingular inftances of his vanity 
420 
of his plagiarifin 421 
—— iet.er-writing not his forte ibid 
Pofijcript vo the ftrictures on the gout 


--- ner 


: 253 

Preach'ug the modern polite flile of, 
cenfured 147 
—— the old vulgar ftile of, cenfured 
150 

Preceptor the polite, a collection of 
efays 414 
Predittion of liberty, Thiftlethwaite’s 
a poem 230 
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ART. I. Annals of Scotland. From the Accefiion of Malcolm IIT, 
Surnamed Canmore, to the Acceffion of Robert I. By Sir David 
Dalrymple *, 4to. 158. Murray. 

To thefe Annals is prefixed the following advertifement. 

‘** The defien of the following theets, is to exhibit a chronological 
view of the hifory of Scotland, from the acceffion of Malcolm, fur- 
named Canmore, to the acceflion of Robert Bruce. 

** They commence with the acceflion of Malcolm Canmore ; be- 
caufe the hiftory of Scotland, previous to that period, is involved in 
obfcurity and fable. They are not brought down to a later period 
than the acceflion of Robert Bruce, becaufe the author is folicitous 
to know the opinion of the public as to his plan and its exe- 
cution. 

‘© If thefe are approved of, and if he has health and leifure, he 
propofes to continue the Annals of Scotland to the reftoration of | 
James I.” 

This learned and critical writer, having thus modeftly fubmit- 
ted his work to the opinion of the public, to that opinion we 
fhall candidly refer it, by confining ourfelves on this occafion 
merely toa difplay of the nature and extent of his performance. 
Of the text, or what may be more peculiarly ftiled the dnnals, the 
three or four firft pages, relative to thofe famous perfonages, on 
whofe ftory our immortal Shakefpeare founded his tragedy of 
Macbeth, may afford as acceptable a fpecimen as any. 

‘* Malcolm II. king of Scotland, had a daughter, Beatrice, the 
mother of Duncan.—Fordua, iv. 49. 

** In 1034, Duncan fucceeded his grandfather Malcolm. In 1035 
he was affaflinated by M’Beth +.—Chr. Melros, 156. 

* One of the Lords of Seffion in Scotland. ' n 

+ At Invernefs, according to our later hiftorians. They follow Boece, I. xite 
= 50. - The regifter of the priory of has Andrew’s fays, * Doncath ae 

E>: 
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“* By his wife, the fifter + of Siward Earl of Northumberland, _.¢ 
left two fons, Malcolm, firnamed Cazmore, and Donald, firnamed 
Bane t.—Fordun, iv. 49. 

«© M’Beth expelled the fons of Duncan, and ufurped the Scottith 
throne. Malcolm fought refuge in Cumberland, Donald, in the 
Hebrides. —Fordun, iv. 51. 

«© When Edward the Confeffor fucceeded to the crown of England, 
[1043.] Earl Siward placed Malcolm under his proteétion. Malcolm 
remained long at his court, an honourable and neglected exile. —For- 
dun, iV. 54. 

«© The partizans of Malcolm often attempted to procure his refto- 
ration ; but their efforts, feeble and ill-concerted, only ferved to efta- 
blith the dominion of the ufurper.—Forduz, iv. 7. 

«© Atlength, M’Duff* thane of Fife, excited a formidable revolt 
in Scotland, while Siward, with the approbation of his fovereign, led 
the Northumbrians to the aid of his nephew Malcolm. He lived not 
to fee the event of this generous enterprize +.—-Fordua, v. 7. 

Chr. Lax. 169. 

‘© M’Beth retreated to the faftneffes of the north, and protracted 
the war. His people forfook his Randard. Malcolm attacked him 
at Lunfanan { in Aberdeen-fhire : Abandoned by his few remaining 
followers, M’Beth fell § [5th December 1056.]—Fordun, v. 7. 


eft in Borhgouanan.” Fordun fays, 1. iv. c. 49. that, being wounded, he was con- 
veyed to Elgin, and died there. ‘The word Bothgouanan means, in Gaelic, the Smith's 
Dwelling. It is probable, that the aflaffins lay in ambufh, and murdered him, at a 
fmith’s houfe in the neighbourhood of Elgin. 

+ Fordun calls her confanguinea comitis. Other hiitorians call her bis daughter. 

t Cean-more, or great-bead, according to the rude diftinétions ufed in thofe times. 
Bane, white, or of a fair complexion. 

* Our hiftorians relate, that M‘Duff, in an interview with Malcolm, propofed 
the plan of his reftoration; but that the young prince, fufpeéting the fidelity of 
M‘Duff, artfully pretended that he knew himfelf to be unworthy of a crown. He 
urged, that he was libidinous, a thief, and void of faith. On this falfe confidence, 
a moft abfurd converfation enfued, according to Fordun, lv. c 1-—6. Buchanaa 
chas polifhed the narrative, and beftowed a plauftble appearance on the fable; 1. vii. 
p- 114+ : 

+ The Saxon Chronicle places his death in 10553; p. 169. Ingulpbus, in 10565 
p. 66. There is a curious pafiage concerning him in Leland, Collectanea, t. I. pe 520 
“< Sivard fent bis funne to warre in Scotland, wher be dyid of the flux; where he at- 
ter toke the fame deceafe, and dyid of it. But he, much detefting to dy like a cow 
of the flux, cauffid himfelf to be armid at all peaces, and dyed yn his armure.” 
Brompton, p. 946. relates the dying words of Siward in a bombaft ftyle, which he 
miftook for elsquencee The accompt which Brompton gives of Siward is ridiculous 
and contradictory. It ends with faying, that Siward put King Duncan in pofleffion 
of Scotland. 

In Aberdeenfhire, two miles north-weft of the village of Kincardin o Neil, 
Jutt by the parith-church of Lurfanan, there is a valley where the veftiges of an an- 
tient fortrefs are ftill to be difcerned. It has been of an oblong figure ; in lengthy 
near an hundred yards, and twenty yards in breadth. A brook, which waters the 
valley, has been ted round it. As no remains of buildings are to be feen, it is pro- 
bable that the fortrefs was compofed of timber and fod. In this folitary place, we 
may conjecture that M‘Beth fought an afylum. 

§ We know few particulars of the real hittory of M‘Beth. Boece fays, that his 
mother was Doada, a daughter of Malcolm II. and, confequently, that he was the 
soufin-german of Duncan; 1. xii. fol. 246. b. Fordun feems to have been ignorant 
of his connection with the royal family. He terms him fimply, M‘Beth the fon of 
Fineley (or Finlay3) ). ive ¢. 49+ Boece has exerted all his inventive powers in de- 

linoating 
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“€ The kindred of M’Beth placed a relation of his on the throne *, 
No party efpoufed the caufe of this pageant monarch. Malcolm 
foon difcovered his lurking place, and flew him [at Effie in Strath- 
bolgie, 3d April 1057.]—Fordun. v. 8. Chr. Melro/. 158. 


1057. 

** Malcolm was crowned at Scone [on the feftival of St. Mark, 
25th April 1057.]—Fordun, v. 9. 

«© The patriot, who reftored Malcolm to the throne of his ance- 
ftors, demanded no reward in titles of dignity, penfions, or grants of 
crown-lands. ‘The privileges which M’Duff fought, and the king 
beftowed, were, 1. That he, and his fucceffors, lords of Fife, thould 
have the right of placing’ the kings of Scotland on the throne, at their 
coronation. . 2. That they fhould lead the van of the Scottifh armies, 
whenever the royal banner was difplayed. 3. That, ifhe, er any of his 
kindred, committed/laughter of fuddenty ,they fhould have a peculiar fanc- 
tuary, and obtain remiflion, on payment of an atonement in money’’+. 

To the text of the Annals is added a collection of remarkable 
facts, under the title of Mi/cellaneous Occurrences; with the au-* 


thor’s remarks. 


lineating the chara¢ter and hiftory of M‘Beth. The genius of Shakefpeare gave 
fuch ftrength of colouring to the portrait, that the fictions of Boece affumed the form 
of hiftorical realities. The weiard fifters, the wood of Birnam advancing to Dun- . 
finnan, the prophecy that M‘Beth fhould never be overcome by any one born of a . 
woman, are incidents which the laft age devoutly believed. Buchanan artfully foft- 
ened the improbabilities of the tale of the weiard fifers, or the three witches: 
<¢ M‘Bethus, qui confobrini ignavia femper fpreti, regni fpem occultam in animo 
alebat, creditur fomnio quodam ad cam confirmatus ; quadam enim notte v.fus of fibi 
tres feeminas forma auguftiore quam human vidifie: Quarum una Angufiae Thanum, , 
altera Moraviae, tertia Regem eum falutafiet. Hoc fomnio animus, cupiditate et fpe 
ager, vehementer incitatus, omnes regnum adipifcendi vias fecum volvebat;” 
1. viie p. 113. Thus, Buchanan foftens the apparition into a dream. Of the other . 
“fictions in Boece, he fays, ** Multa hic fabulosé quidam noftrorum affingunt; fed, 
quia theatris, aut Milefiis fabulis funt aptioraxquam hiftoriae, ea omitto ;” p. 115° 
Boece records the laws of M‘Beth. They area palpable forgery. If Boece himfeif 
was the forger, they thew his ignorance of hiftory and manners. See 1. xii. 
p. 250. b. 

There is a fingular paffage concerning M‘Beth in Florence of Worcefter, p. 626. 
<* Anno 1050, Rex Scotorum M‘Bethad Rome argentum fpargendo diftribuit.” 
Foidun fimply. adds, “* Pauperibus;” 1. v. c.g. becaufe that word follows in the 
text, Pf.112. From the words of Fordun, Goodall draws this notable inference, 
«¢ Machebeda Romam profetus 3” Index ad Fordun. hus, from Fordun, and his 
publither, we learn, “ that M‘Beth went to Rome, and there diftributed alms to 
— poor;” whereas the original infinuated, ‘* that M*Beth bribed the court of 

ome.” 

* Fordun calls him, “ nomine Lu/ach, ignomine fatuus;” 1. v. c. 8. I fufpest 
that Lu/ach was rather his vulgar firname, than his name. In the antient Gaelic, 
Luailach fignifies Mimicus, Gefticulofus, Lkhuyd, Archeil. This may not unaptly be 
tranflated; The Fool, in a fenfe tamiliar to our forefathers. Fordun, ignorant of 
the Gaelic language himfelf, and hearing this mock-monarch termed Lu/ach, and 
the fool, has fuppofed the one to be his mame, and the other his wulgar firname, 1 
call Lulach, a relation of M‘Beth, for it is not certain that he’ was his fon. 

t+ © Quod ipfe, et omnes in pofterum de fua cognatione, pro fubitanea et improvifa © 
occifione, ganderent privilegio legis M‘Duff, ubi generofus occidens folvendo viginti 
quatuor marcas ad Kinbot, et vernaculus duodecem marcas, remiffionem plenariam 
exinde reportaret;” Fordun, I. v. ce ge Fordun, by ufing the expreffion, “ That 

Bz they 
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“< There are, fays he, many little circumftances and detached in- 
cidents refpecting the hiflory of Scotland, which if inferted in the an- 
nals, or even in the notes, would have embarrafied my narrative, 
and perplexed the reader. As fome of them might afford matter of 
amufement, and others might poffibly convey inftruétion, | have placed 
them at the end of the annals, ranged in a chronological fenes, under 
the title of MisceLLANEOoUS OCCURRENCES, 

As matter of amufement and poffible inftruétion alfo, we fhall 
felect a few of the moit remarkable for the entertainment of the 
readers of our Review. 

1153. 

«* William Comyn chancellor of Scotland, promoted by the em- 
prefs Matilda to the fee of Durham, had many controverfies with his 
clergy. At length fome of their number mixed poifon with the wine 
of the Eucharift, and adminiltered it to the bifhop. He perceived 
the peifon, yet drank it, and died. * A more extraordinary example 
of impiety on the one hand, and of — devotion on the other, 
Ys not to be found in the hiitory of mankind.—Char. Mer. 166. 167. 
Ford. v. 43. 

1165. 

‘* Tavo comets appeared before fun-rifing in the month of Augutt ; 
the one in the fouth part of the hemifphere, the other in the north. 

A comet, fays the author of the chronicle of Melros, is a ftar which 

is not Conftantly feen, but which appears chiefly before the death of 

aking, or the deftruétion of a people ; and it is of two kinds ; that 


whic has a hairy diadem forebodes the death of a king ; but that 
which feems to {catter rays from its treffes, forebodes the deftruc- 
tion of a people.’ Such was the antient theory of comets with us. 
There is fome reafon to fufpeét that common meteors often pafs in the 
hiftory of ignorant times for comets. —Chr. Mel. 169. 


they fhould have the benefit of ‘Duff's law,” plainly refers to an ufage which exe 
ifted in his own times. Auc/anan, 1. vii. p. 115. fays, that this law, ‘ ufque ad 
aetatem patrum noftrorum, guamdiu fcilicer ex ca familia fuperfuit quifguam, duravit.” 
It is not probable that the family of M‘Duff, if it exilted in the age before Buc- 
hanan, could have been extinguifhed in his days. I imagine that the nature of 
M Duff's law is mifunderftood. It is reafonable to conjecture, that a temporary 
privilege, unto the tenth generation, was conferred, not a perpetual right of fanc- 
tuary, and of compofition for unpremeditated flaughter, Major, |. iii. ce 5. con- 
demns this privilege, as being impolitic and unjuft. He did not recolleét the privi- 
leges of ecclefiaftical fanctuaries; he probably did not know of a requeft made to 
the monaftery of Dunfermline, and of the anfwer which the monaftery returned. 
** Petunt homines vallis de T'wedale, (perhaps Wedale), quod fi aliquis ex genere 
corum hominem interficeret, vel aliud fagitium commiferit, propter quod tenetur 
immunitatem ecclefiae poftula:e, fi ad monafterium de Duafermline venerit caus 
immunitatis habendae ; quod quamdiu ibi fteterit, de bonis monafterii debet procu- 
ari. Ad quod refpondent, Quod boc facerent extraneo, multo magis homini fuo de 
genere praedictorum ;” Chart. Dunferm. vol. ii. ps 4. ad an. 1320, 

* © Hic Willelmus Comyn Archiepifcopus Eboracenfis ad miffam fuam in ecclefia 
fan@i Petri a minittris altaris—veneno potionatus eft, qui, licet venenum videret in 
calice, nihilominus illud fide fervens fumpfit, et non diu poft fupervixit. Deo gra- 
tias;’ Fordun, lv. ¢. 43. This ejaculation is oddly placed: I fuppofe, however, 


that Fordun meant to exprefg his thankfuluefs to heaven for the faith of the Bithop, 
not for his murder. 


& ; I 184. 
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1184. 

«* A fountain near Kilwinning, LE the thire of Air ran blood for 
eight days and eight nights without intermiffion ; This portent hed 
frequently appeared, but never for fo long a fpace. In the opinion 
of the people of the country, it prognofticated the effufion of blood. 
Benedictus Abbas, and R. Hoveden, relate the ftory of this portent 
with perfect credulity. Benediétus Abbas improves a little upon his 
brother ; for he is pofitive ‘ that the fountain flowed with pure blood.’ 
R. Hoved. 622. Ben. Abb. 406. 

1194. 

** Richard Coeur de Lion a the grant of a daily allowance to 
the kings of Scotland, whenever they were invited to the Englith 
court; there was allowed a hundred fhillings daily during their jour- 
ney in going and returning ; thirty ihillings daily duitag their at- 
tendance at the Englith court ; twelve loaves of waltel bread, a ipe_es 
of bifcuit ; twelve wheaten loaves ; twelve quarts of wine; whereof 
four of the king’s own wine, and eight of the wine ufed by his houfe- 
hold ; two ftone of wax, or four tapers; a hundred and twenty candles ; 
whereof forty fuchas the king ufed, and eighty fuch as were ufed by his 
houfhold ; two pounds of pepper, and four pounds of cinnamon. Hy- 
pocras was in thofe days the fathionable beverage : This will, m 
fome meafure, account for the extravagant allowance of cinnamon ; 
I fufpe&, however, that different forts of {pices went under the ge- 
neral name of ciznamon.—Ford. i. 87. 

1201. 

** Boece reports, that from the 6th of January tothe tft of February 
1201-2, daily thocks of earthquakes were felt in Scotland. This 
feems a very accurate ftory ; yet it is hard to fay on what occafions 
it is that Boece ought to be credited. He alfo mentions a frolt fo in- 
tenfe, that iced beer was fold by the pound: That beer may have 
frozen is likely enough ; that it was fold by the pound is a fiction. 
Boece, xiii. 278. b. 


1213. 

** One Andrew, of Moray, was elsaed bifhop of Rofs ; but he re- 
fufed to accept the epifcopal dignity +.—Chr. Mel. 186. 

On this occurrence, our auther might have made’a note of ad- 
miration ; this man of Moray that would not be the mitred man 
of Rofs, being the only church-man, we remember. to have heard 
of, that was really in earneft when he faid moto epifeopari. 

1231. 

** Patrick Earl of March, a lenis and aged baron, invited his chil- 
dren, relations, and neighbours, to celebrate Chriftmas at his caitle. 
After a teftivity of four days, he fent for the abbot of Melros, re- 
cewved extreme uattion, affumed the monaftic habit, bade farewell 
to his guefts, and expired. Never did fuperftition appear in a more 
pleafing form.—Chr. Mel. 201. Ford. ix. 48. 

Who will fay to a modern March, ‘* Go thou and do likewife.” 


* © Eleétus eit magitter Andreas de Murevia qui renuens epifcopari, qua>iti li- 
centid a Domino Papa tantace digaitatis honorem humiliter refignavit ;° Chr. Melos, 
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1251. 
«¢ The body of Margaret Queen of Scotland was removed from its 
lace of fepulture at Dunfermline, and depofited in a coftly fhrine *. 
hile the monks were employed in this fervice, they approached the 
tomb of her hufband Malcolm +. ‘The body became, on a fudden, 
fo heavy, that they were obliged to fet it down. Still, as more hands 
were employed in raifing it, the body became heavier : The fpecta- 
tors ftood amazed ; and the humble monks imputed this phenomenon 
to their own unworthinefs, when a by-ftander cried out, ‘ the queen 
* will not ftir till equal honours are performed to her hufband,’ This 
having been done, the body of the queen was removed with eafe. A 
more aukward miracle occurs not in legendary hiitory }.—Ford. x. 23. 

A&, § §. 10. June 320. 

1258. 

*¢ At this time, flaves and their children were conveyed from one 
mafter to another, in the fame manner that fheep and horfes are now, 
and shat, not together with lands, but even without lands §,—Chart. 
Inchaf. 36. 

1285. 

** At aball, given on the occafion of the nuptials of Alexander III. 
at Jedwod, [Jedburgh] a ghoft, or fomething like a ghoit, danced |j. 

* The breviary of Aberdeen afcertains the 19th of June 1251, as the date of 
this event. It has preferved the colleét ufed in commemoration of the ceremony. 
€ Deus nobis qui tranflationem B. Margaritae Reginae pia recolimus mente, prae- 
cJaris potentiae tuae miraculis illuftratam, concede propitius ip/ivs meritis et intercef- 
Jfione, a labore ad requiem, ab exilio ad patriam nos conferri coelettem.’ See Ada 


Sanforum, 10 June, p. 320. ‘The petition is elegant and affecting; yet it is hard 
to fay how it fhould be applicable to the removing of the bones of Margaret into a 
more honourable place in the church of Dunfermline. 

+ The Scots fay, that the body of Malcolm was removed from Tinmouth to 


Dunfermline by Alexander 1; Fordun, |. v. c. 25. But the Englith deny this, and 

‘report that, when theScots haughtily demanded the body of their King, that of a 
peafant was impofed upon them. ‘¢ Scotis tamen poftea corpus fui Regis frontosé 
pottulantibus, conceflum eft et datum corpus cujufdam plebeii de Sethtune; et ita 
delufa eft Scotorum improbitas ;’ J. Paris, additamenta, p. 129+ 

} Iam informed, that at Paris, in our enlightened age, the bones of St. Gene- 
vieve fhew the like attention to the bones of St. Marcel. 

§ Malife Earl of Strathern, granted to the monks of Inchaffry [infula Miffarum 
§n Strathern,] ¢ in pura et perpetua eleemofyna, Gilmory Gillendes fervum noffrum 
eum tota fequela fua: Et nos et haeredes noftri di€tum Gilmory Gillendes, ut fupra 
dictum eft, diétis ecclefiae et cunonicis warrantizabimus in perpetuum. Ap. Ken- 
more, die Annunciationis beatae Mariae Virginis, anno Dominicae incarnationis 
1258.’ He alfo granted to the fame monks, ¢ Pro falute animae meae et antecef- 
forum et fuccefforam meorum~-in pura et perpetua eleemofyna, Johannem diétum 
Starnes, filium Thomae filium Thore, cum tota fequela fua. Concedo, et pro me 
et haeredibus meis, in perpetuum ipfis abbati et conventui omne jus et clameum 
quod ego in eodem Johanne vel prole ab ipfo Jufcitata habeo vel habere potero, aut 
haeredes mci in pofterum habere poterunt. Prohibeo etiam omnibus hominibus 
meis, ne aliquis eorum diéto Johanni vel alicui proli fuae moleftiam aut gravamen 
aut aliquod impedimentum inferre praefumet. 7. Id. Maii, an. 1258.” I was per- 
mitted to perufe this Chartulary by a perfon who chofe to conceal himfelf. As the 
Chartulary of Inchaffry has remained fo long unknown, it is poflible that other 
chartularigs, which have hitherto efcaped obfervation, may fill exift. If the pof- 
feffors of any fuch would be pleafed to communicate them to me in confidence, I 
Should hold it as a fingular favour. 

|| ¢ Infecutus eft unus, do quo pene-dubitari potuit utram homo effet an phan- 


— qui ut umbra magis labi videbatur, quam pedetentim tranfire ;’ Forduny 
0 Xe Ce 4Oe : 


Boece 
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Boece exprefsly fays, that it was a fkeleton*. A foolith pleafantry to 
frighten the court ladies, or a pious monattic fraud, to check the 
growth of promifcuous dancing, probably gave rife to the exhibition 
of this harlequin tkeleton.—Ford. x. 40. Boece, Xi. 292. a. 


1304. 

“© Edward I, ftript the whole lead off the monaftery of St. Andrew’s, 
for conftructing the machines employed in the fiege of Stirling+. It 
was a very ancient practice to throw leaden bullets from catapultae ; 
here, however, I imagine, that the lead was ufed as a counterpoife.— 
Ford. xii. 4. Dan. Milice Francoi/e, i. 62. 

“* Boece, ever improving on hiitory, fays, that the ‘ roof of the mo- 
naftery was of copper.’ He adds, * that Edward carried it away for 
* fome purpofe or other ¢.’—Boece xiv. 297. b. 

“* To this period muft be referred the taking of the caftle of Ur- 
quhart, where Edward murdered every perfon in it, except the wife of 
Alexander Bois, the lord of the caftle: She was pregnant at the time ; 
and the Englifh had a religious fcruple at killing a child before its 
birth. The child, fo wonderfully preferved, in due time proved a 
boy. Having flain a mighty bear that infeited the country, he re- 
ceived the appellation of For-deaf ; afterwards this came to be pro- 
nounced corruptedly Forbes. Boece, and many a tranfcriber from 
him, relate this ftory with the utmoft gravity of hiftorical narrative §. 
Boece, xiv. 298. a. 

** In this year the monks of Aberbrothock entered into a contraét 
with the bifhop of Brechin, importing, that the bifhop fhould not 


— the penfion of any vicar beyond ten pounds fierling.—Cé4, 
Aberbroth, i. 21. 


1306. 

** An Englith hermit faw a vifion of angels conduéting Wallace out 
of purgatory with much honour. ‘ But this, fays Boece, is regarded 
* by moft men rather as a dream, or an old woman’s tale, than asa 
* realevent ||.’ Here he inadvertently delineates the character of his 


own hiftory.---Ford. xii. 8. Boece, Xiv. 299. a.” 
After thefe Mifcellaneous Occurrences follows an Appendix, of 


which our author fpeaks thus : 
. *© Some of the notes which I had prepared to the Annals of Scotland 


were fo long, that it became impracticable to range them with the reft 


* © Effigies hominis mortui, carne nudatis ejus offibus, vifa eft;’ Boece, 1. xiii, 
fol. 292. a. 

+ © Ad machinas conftruendas ;’ Fordun, |. xii. c- 4. 

tT * In fuos, nefcio quos, ufus;’ Boece, 1. xiv. fol. 297+ b- 

§ Martin, Gencological Collestions, vol. ii. p, 17+ fays, that one Salvathius Forbes 
married Moravilla, daughter of Gregory the Great, King of Scotland, about 870, 
and that all the Forbes’s in Scotland are defcended from him, But Nitbet, vol. i. 
P+ 317+ fays, that Achonacher, an Irifhman of quality, ew a monttrous qwi/d-bear, 
and from that event took the name of For-bear, and that de was the ancettor of the 
Forbes’s. ‘There is a confufion here of dzars and bears, which I will not pretend to 
unravel. Sir Thomas Urquhart, in one of his rhapfodies, fays, that Phorhas, a 
Greek, was the anceftor of the family; and that, as frequently happens, the ap- 
pellative became a furname. 

| ¢ Somnii aut anilis fabulse fimiliora quam verae hiftoriae plerifque cenfentur ;” 


Besce, |. xiv, fol. 299. a 
B4 
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in their proper piaces. I have therefore fubjoined them here, in the 
form of differtations.’’ 

The firft article under this title is exceedingly curious. It re- 
lates to the law of one Evenus king of Scotland, (whofe exiftence 
is founded on the doubtful authority of Boece) and the Mercheta 
Mulierum ; on which topic our author fays, **‘ One would be apt 
to imagine that the learned had confpired to write abfurdly on 
the fubjeét.” Their imagined abfurdities this learned writer 
has taken much pains toexpofe and explode ; ina manner however 
that would not entertain the generality of our readers ; and for 
which he apologizes for the medley of languages, which he em- 
ploys on the occafion, by faying,' ‘* The truth is, that I meant 
to convey my fentiments to the learned, without being intelligible 
to common readers,”’ 

How far this apology, which our author flatters himfelf will be 
an excufe for him, will be fuch for us, Reviewers, we prefume 
not to fuppofe ; we may, neverthelefs, without departing from 
the delicacy, true or falfe of our author, copy his tranflation of 
Van Loon’s obfervations, concerning het recht des eerften nachts *, 
which he not only declares to be earned and ingenious, but affirms 
to be a fatisfactory account, 

** Van Loon, a late antiquary of Holland, has made fome obferva- 
tions concerning the jus primae noéis, which appear to be learned and 
ingenious. His words are, ‘ As mention has been made of the tribute 
. _ by the /er/s to their matters for permiffion to marry, it will not 
* be foreign from the fubject, if we now treat of the redemption paid 
* for the jus primae nodis, which is called by the French de droit de 
* cullage +, and with us bet recht des eerften nachts, and is known in the 
* lordthips of Vofhol, Schegen, Sluipwyck, and Rhoon, as alfo in 
* many places of Germany, England, and Scotland.’---Be/chryuing der 
aloude Regceringwyzxe van Holand, ili. 164, &c. 

‘* HereVan Loon fuppofes that the mercheta was paid for redemption 
of the jus primae nofis. After having mentioned the law of Evenus 
as related by Boece, and its fuppofed repeal about the «2th century, 
he adds, ‘ In the like fenfe, many of ourwriters underftand the recht 
* wan den ecrften nacht ; not however in confequence of this foreign or- 
* dinance ; for, of what force could the ordinance of a Scottifh king 
§ be among the Frijons ? But they reprefent it as a remnant of Pa- 
‘ ganifm, which, on the introduétion of chriltianity, was commuted 
* intos payment of a certain fam of money. 

* Althoug4s, at firft tight, this account of the origin of an antient 
* lewd cuitom, may appear {pecious ; yet I muft fairly acknowledge, 


¥ The privilege of the firft nights, —This privilege, however, was not peculiar to 
Scotland and Holland, but, as we learn from hiftory, was common in Englands 
France, and in othér parts of Europe, 

+ ‘ Culagium tributum a fubditis matrimonio jungendis domino exfolvendum. 
Gall. Cullage, Adde, eodem nomine, varie tamen pronurciato, vocabunt munus 
in cibis vino vel pecunia exhibendum a recens nupto fociis;’ Carpentier, fuppl, ad 
G'ot. Lu Cangce ‘The laft words are remarkable, 2 they tend to confirm an obfege 
vation which Van Loon makes in the fequel. 


¢ that 
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that the very exiftence of fuch a cuftom among the Pagan Frifons, 
feems altozether conjectural, and without any warrant from an- 
tiquity. I therefore think, thatfuch an Sg OR ought not to be 
implicitly received ; and this the rather, caufe it is contrary to 
every thing that Tacitus haswritten concerning the manners of the 
ancient Germans. He fays, that adulteries were rare among thofe 
people, and were feverely punithed ; and that the innate chattity of 
the Germans contributed more to the preventing of wantonnefs, 
than the moft rigorous fanétions of the Roman laws.’ 

«* Thus alfo, in the fermons preached by Boniface in this country, 
for the converfion of the Frifons, the ge 3 in facred groves, va- 
rious other heathenifh fuperfitions and lafcivioufnefs in general, 
are cenfured ; but we do not find that the abufe in queftion is ever 
mentioned, although it merited efpecial cenfure. 

“© Betides, although the laws of the Frifons mention various punifh- 
ments inflicted on lewdnefs, as well in the cafe of freemen as of 
bondmen, there is not any veftige of a redemption of this nature t 
be found in them. 
«© | fhould with to know by whom this redemption was exaéted 
during the reigns of the kings of the Franks. Certainly not by the 
princes themielves, far lefs by the lords of feignories ; for, at that 
time, there were no lordfhips of {eignories in this country ; neither 
could it be by the hundred men, [cextenari/] : for they, in the fame 
manner as the counts, [Gravex, cr comites], were bound to judge, 
not according to their own pleafure, or arbitrarily, but partly by 
the laws of the Frifons, partly by the common law, or the capitula 
of the Frank kings.’ 

‘* Tt appears to me, that this redemption of the recht van den eerfien 
nacht, mutt be derived from a very different fource. In the fourth 
council of ae held in the year 398, it was ordained, that all. 
new-mmarried perfons, out of refpeét for the facerdotal benediction, 
eddem noée in wirginitate permaneant. ‘This {pecies of continency was 
notonly enforced by the general conititutions of the kings of the 
Franks, but alfo prolonged for three nights, after the example of 
Tobias, that the bridegroom might employ that interval in prayer, 
with this charge, that the bride fhould remain in the mean time un- 
der the cuftody of her attendants, and only after the expiration of 
the three nights fhould be delivered over to the fociety of the bride- 
groom. Neverthelefs, when, about the beginning of the 12th cen- 
tury, the office of judges in the tribunal of a ied yesgg had 
become hereditary, initead of eleftive, as in the days of the kings of 
the Franks; and when, in the following century, the jurifdition 
of the counts [Graven] became feudal, the ancient conftitutions of 
thofe kings, touching the abftinence for three nights, &c. were neg- 
leéted by the new lords of the country ; and, if they were not to- 
tally abolifhed, at leait the redemption of this inconvenient cuftom 
was permitted ; juft as in Brabant at this day, perfons newly be- 
trothed are permitted to purchafe an exemption from having their 
bans thrice proclaimed. It is of fuch a fort of redemption, that I 
think the recht van den eerft nacht ought to be underftood, 

There is an old cuftom, probably arifing from the fame souls, 
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* and which ftill fubfifts among our peafants ; by it, on payment ofa 
* dinner of fith, or any thing elfe, the attendants on the bride fell and 
* deliver her over to the bridegroom.’ ‘ 

“* Were it neceflary, more obfervations might be added on this fub- 
jet; but I apprehend, that enough has been already faid to explain 
the nature of the jus primae no@is, as well as of the mercheta. 

** I cannot, however, omit mentioning a remark made by Mr. Bayle. 
This fubjeé& fuited his tatte ; it afforded him an opportunity of quo- 
ting books that are little known, of ufing grofs language, and of re- 
prefenting man in odious colours. Having mentioned that the houfe 
of Rovere in Piedmont had a ftrange privilege, he fubjoins this note: 
* C’etoit un droit de pucelage des filles que leurs vaffaux epoufoient. 
« Un Cardinal de cette maifon jetta dans le feu la patente de ce pri- 
* vilege. Cotal coffume \’auteur venoit de parler de celle que Malcolm 
* [Evenus] Roi d’Efcoffe avoit etablie, cotal coftume de Pagani et de 
* Gentili fu gia in Piemonte, et il Cardinale illuftriffimo Hieronimo della 
* Rovere mi diceva haver egli freffo abbrucciato il privilegio che have- 
* wa di cio la fua cafa; ces paroles font d’un auteur qui vivoit au com- 
* mencement du xvii. fiecle ;’ Bonifaccio Vannoxxi avertimenti politici, 
tom. il. p. 253.—Bayle, dia. v. Sixte iv. rem. H. 

** Since the well-meaning cardinal thought fit to burn the grant, we 
may be allowed to doubt of its contents, until fome other evidence of 
them fhall appear. It is probable, that he imagined s/ar to be a lewd 
and flagitious privilege, which in the courfe of this differtation, has 
appeared to have been of a nature altogether inoffenfive. 

‘* Bayle adds, ‘ Monfieur Pars Minifter de Katwic raconte, dans un 
* ouvrage Flamand, intitulé Katawyh/e oudheden, c’eft a dire antiquitex 
* de Katewic, p. 196, que certains feignures de Hollande, il en nomme 
* quelques uns, ont eu un femblable privilege, et que les etats l’ont 
* aboli en leur donnant quelque argent.’ 

** IT have had no opportunity of confulting the treatife here quoted ; 
but I fee that Van Loon has gone over the fame ground ; and I 
prefume, that the lords, who are faid by Pars to have enjoyed this pri- 
vilege, were the lords of Vofhol, Shegen, Sluipwyck, and Rhoon, 
of whofe recht van den eerften nacht Van Loon has given a fatisfattory 
account.” 

Of thefe differtations our author has given us eight, the laft of 
which treats “ Of the origin of the houfe of Srewart ;” which 
he deduces from a certain Princefs of Denmark, who was got 
with child by a dear, whofe fon was called Bern, and naturally 
enough had ears like a bear. But for this curious genealogy, 
we muft refer our readers to the work itfelf. 

We come next to tables, fhewing the fucceffion of the kings of 
Scotland, from Malcolm IIL. to Robert I. Their marriages, chil- 
dren, and the time of their death ; and alfo, the kings of Eng- 
fand, France, and the Popes, who were their contemporaries. 

To thefe tables are added a chronological abridgment of events, 
fervingas an Index to the whole. 

We fliould here take our leave of this erudite and inquifitive 

annalift, 
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annalift, did we not think it a piece of juftice due to his critical 
ingenuity, to give a farther fpecimen of the laudable freedom 
with which he fpeaks of lefs confiderate hiftorians. In clofing 
his account of the action of Falkirk, in the year 1298, he fays, 
I have drawn_up this account from the teftimony of Englith hi- 
ftorians, who have done juftice to the courage and fteadinefs of 
their enemies, while our hiftorians have reprefented their own 
countrymen as occupied in frivolous unmeaning conteits, and 
from treachery and refentment, abandoning the public cauie 
in the day of trial. 


«* It would be tedious and unprofitable to recite all that has been 
faid on this fubject by our own writers from Fordun to Abercrombie. 
How Wallace, Stewart, and Comyn, quarrelled on the punttilio of 
leading the van of an army which ftood on the defenfive: How Stew- 
art compared Wallace to ‘ an owl with borrowed feathers.” How 
the Scottith commanders, bufied in this frivolous altercation, had no 
leifure. to form their army: How Comyn traiteroufly withdrew with 
10000 men; how Wallace, from refentment, followed his example: 
How, by fuch difaftrous incidents, the Scottifh army was enfeebled, 
and Stewart and his party abandoned to deftruction. Our hiftories 
abound in trafh of this kind: There is fcarcely one of our writers 
who has not produced an inveétive againft Comyn, or an apelogy for 
Wallace, or a lamentation over the deferted Stewart. What diffen- 
tions may have prevailed among the Scottifh commanders, it is im- 
poflibie to know. It appears not to me that their diffentions had any 
influence on their conduét in the day of battle. ‘The truth feems to 
be this: The Englith cavalry greatly exceeded the Scottifh in num- 
bers, were infinitely better equipped, and more adroit: The Scot- 
tifh cavalry were intimidated, and fled. Had they remained on the 
field, they might have preferved their honour; but they never could 
have turnéd the chance ef that day. It was natural, however, for 
fuch of the infantry as furvived the engagement, to impute their dif- 
after to the defe&tion of the cavalry. National pride would afcribe 
their flight to treachery rather than to pufillanimity. It is not impro- 
bable that Comyn commanded the cavalry ; hence a report may have 
been fpread, that Comyn betrayed his country ; this report has been 
embellifhed by each fucceffive relator. When men are feized with a 
panic, their commander muft from neceflity, or will from prudence, 
accompany them in their flight. Earl Warrenne fled with his army 
from Stirling to Berwick ; yet Edward I, did not punifh him as a 
traitor or a coward. 

** The tale of Comyn’s treachery, and Wallace’s ill-timed refent- 
ment, may have gained credit, becaufe it is a pretty tale, and not im- 
probable in itfelf: But it amazes me that the ftory of the congrefs of 
Bruce and Wallace after the battle of Falkirk fhould have gained 
credit. I lay afide the full evidence which we now poffefs, ‘ that 
* Bruce was not, at that time, ofthe Englifh party, nor prefent at the 
* battle.’ For it muft be admitted, that our hiftorians knew nothing 
of thofe circumftances which demonftrate the impoffibility of the con- 
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efs. But the wonder is, that men of found judgment fhould not 
Sees feen the abfurdity of a long converfation between the commander 
of a flying army, and one of the leaders of a victorious army. When 
Fordun told the ftory, he placed ‘ a narrow but inacceffible glen’ be- 
tween the fpeakers. Later hiftorians have fubftituted the river Car- 
yon in the place of the inacceffibte glen, and they make Bruce and 
Wallace talk acrofs the river like two young declaimers from the pul- 
pits in a {chool of rhetoric.’ 

Without taking upon us to anticipate the judgment of the 
public, refpe&ting the plan and execution of this work, we have 
only to add, that we ourfelves have perufed it with much pleafure, 
and doubt not to re-perufe it occafionally with equal profit. 





ART. II. Experiments and Obfervations on different Kinds of Air. 

By Fofeph Priefiley, LL.D. F:R.S. Vol. il. 8v0. 6s, Johnfon. 

Ita res accendunt lumina rebus. LUCRETIUS. 

Paying the compliment, due to the affiduity and ingenuity of 
Dr. Prieftley, in the profecution of his puriuits refpecting the 
different kinds of air, we muft not proceed to the fpecification 
of the examples he has given us of it in his fecond volume, 
without taking fome notice of the flagrant inftances of the vanity 
of over-weening merit, which are but too apparent in his pre- 
face. After congratulating himfelf on the very general atten- 
tion, which the fuccefs of his experiments has excited among 
philofophers in every part of Europe, he thus concludes his en- 
comium upon himfelf. 

‘** Upon the whole, there is not perhaps an example, in all the 
hiftory of philofophy, of fo mach zeal and emulation being excited 
by any object. 1 even gueition whether the fubject of eledricity, un- 
der the aufpices of Dr. Franklin, ever engaged more general atten- 
tention ; and now thefe two purfuits are happily united, and admi- 
rably promote each other. 

** In reality, this is not now a bofinefs of air only, as it was at 
the firit; but appears to be of much greater magnitude and extent, 
fo as to diifufe light upon the moft general principles of natural know- 
ledge, and age thofe about which chymiftry is particularly con- 
verfant. And it will not now be thought very affuming to fay, that, 
by working in a tub of water, or a bafon of quickfilver, we may per- 
haps difcover principles of more extenfive influence than even that of 
gravity itfelf, the difcovery of which, in its full extent, contributed 
fo much to immortalize the name of Newton.” 

What Dr. Prieftley means, by difcovering in a tub of water or 
a bafon of quickfilver, principles of more exten/tve influence than 
that of gravity itfelf, we do not readily conceive; any more than 
‘we can imagine the reputation Dr. Prieftley will reap, from his 
difcoveries in their fulleft extent, will ever eclipfe the fame of a 
Newton ; whoyet went no farther than to a general application of 

the 
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the before-mentioned principle of gravity.—It is with more ap- 
pearance of modefty, he fays a little afterwards, 

“ There is nothing capital in this volume from which I can hope 
to derive any other kind of honour, than that of being the inftrument 
in the hands of divine providence, which makes uie of human in- 
duftry to ftrike out, and diffufe, that knowledge of the. fyftem of na- 
ture, which feems, for fome great purpofe that we cannot as yet fully 
comprehend, to have been referved for this age of the world.” 

How far our knowledge of the general fyftem of nature will be 
improved, by fuch difcoveries as thofe of our author, is not eafy 
to torefee. Much improvement of this general kind, as well as 
particular aid to the Materia Medica, was expected from our late 
difcoveries in electricity : in which, however, we have been hitherto 
egregioufly difappointed. Chemical difcoveries (and thefe can be 
called no other) are often wonderful, without being equally ufe- 
ful or inftru€tive ; at the fame time, they are not the ma/f general 
principtes of natural knowledge. The invention ef gunpowder 
was certainly as remarkable as any other in the annals of che- 
miftry : yet how many thoufand animal lives have been facrificed 
in the fatal experiments of its pra¢tical ufe, without our being 
able to obtain a fyitematical criterion of its mechanical force, or 
a phyfical analyfis of its compofition. ‘Not that we mean to de- 
preciate the difcoveries in queftion, relative to the diferent qua- 
lities of that general medium of animal and vegetable life, the 
terreftrial atmofphere. They promife co be of pradtical ufe, and 
will doubtlefs indirectly tend to the elucidation of the general 
principles of fcience; notwithftanding we cannot agree, with our 
author, to dignify the moft fuccefsful feries of fuch experiments 
with the title of a /cience. The fchools had been for ages divided 
between metaphyfical reveries and the praGical conundrums of the 
chemifts, when the publication of the modern inftitutes of the 
mechanical, er Newtonian philofophy, threw fuch a fuperior 
juftre on phyfics, that it for a while eclipfed the brighteft notions 
of the metaphyficians and alchymifts. The mathematical fciences 
were accordingly cultivated as the principal means of promoting 
natural and phyfical knowledge. On thee wonderful difcoveries 
fince made in electricity by Dr. Franklin and others, the diffi- 
culty, of accounting for fuch aftonifhing phenomena from the 
affumed elements of matter and laws of motion, drove our expe- 
rimentalifts back again to chemical principles and enqujries. The 
primary elements were no longer homogeneous, and the different 
qualities of bodies the mere effet of their modification; but 
there muft be different kinds of original matter, poflefled of im- 
mechanical properties, for which gravity, elafticity, and the 
fimple laws of motion, cauld not poflibly account. It is no won- 
der that, difcarding geometry and mechanics, pure phyfics be- 
came in x manner an occult and therefore a neglected fcience, 

while 
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while chemiftry affumed its place and confequence, exhibiting the 
principles of her own particular f{cience for the general elements 
of natural philofophy. The latter are the immediate obje& of 
phyfics, a fcience whofe principles exhibit the direct principles of 
things, or the phenomena of nature itfelf; which muft be ac- 
counted for ftri€tly mathematically, and in fome meafure mecha- 
nically, or they are not phyfically accounted for at all. That all 
thofe phenomena cannot be fo folved at prefent (and poffibly ne- 
ver will) is obvious. Many of them, however, may be accounted 
for, on the admiffion of /econdary principles, though not to be 
traced back to the primary. Thus many things may be chemi- 
cally accounted for, that cannot be phy/ically fo; and even phyfi- 
cally accounted for, that may not be altogether mechanically fo; 
at leaft conceiving mechanics to be, as it is generally held at pre- 
fent, the*fcience of matter and motion.—But whatever revolu- 
tions may happen in the popularity of fyftems or fciences, phy- 
fics or natural philofophy, on which, as Lord Bacon obferves, all 
the other fciences are founded, will ever bear the firft rank in 
point of real dignity; while the reft can only be deemed affiftants 
or handmaids to this original dictatrefs of all human knowledge. 
Phyfical fcience, however, docs not confift in the mere obferva- 
tion of the phenomena refulting from the turning of an eleétrical 
machine, or the working in a tub of water or bafon of quickfil- 
ver, We would not have Dr. Prieftley, therefore, be too affum- 
ing on the fuccefs of his experiments, or the popularity of fuch 
practical purfuits. At leaft it would better become any body 
than himfelf, to infinuate that he is at the head of thofe, who 
are running a career, in which they are likely to acquire a fupe- 
rior title to immortal fame than Newton himfelf. 

It was hardly worth the while of a philofopher engaged in fo 
arduous an enterprize, to abatea momentof his fpeed, to complain 
of Ben Wilfon, for having charged him with a blunder, in a 
work on another fubje&t, which was owing to an errour of the 
prefs* ; yet of this he makes very ferious mention, as a matter 
of mighty importance. Still more foreign to the fubjeét of the 
prefent work, is the notice Dr. Prieftley takes of the accufation 
urged againft him, refpeéting his difbelief of the immortality of 
the foul; which, as it firft appeared in the letter of a correfpon- 
dent to the London Reviewers, we are in fome degree interefted 
in ; efpecially as it has been infinuated to us that the advertife- 
ment, the Doctor complains of, was fuppofed to come from fome 
perfon defirous of promoting the circulation of our Review. —The 


* See London Review for September laft, page 193; where this blunder is no~ 
ticed in a quotation from Mr. Wilfon’s book.—Not imagining Mr. W. could over- 
Louk the table of errata, we did not fufpeét the mifreprefentation, and, therefore, 
did not correct it, as otherwife we fhould, in juftice to Dr. Prieftley, have done, 
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candour, with which we fpoke of the paffage in queftion, and the 
readinefs we have fhewn to admit what hath been fent us in its 
defence, will, we doubt not, exculpate us from any imputation 
of withing to mifreprefent Dr. Prieftley’s fentiments on this head. 
At the fame time, neverthelefs, we muft own that we think the 
dotor views the matter of that advertifement in too heinous a 
light. He makes the fame objection to the mutilated quotation 
from Dr. Hartley’s obfervations, as we made to our correfpondent, 
Mr. Seton ; to whom we cannot impute that wilful wickednefs, 
the doétor afcribes to the author of the advertifement*. The 
apparent intent of the advertifement, however, being to caufe a 
more general circulation of Seton’s letter, we made enquiries, on 
our own account, after the advertifer, who was not the author of 
the letter, though privy to the writing it, and we believe, de- 
firous of expofing, as much as poflible, what he thought wi/fad 
wickedne/s in Dr. Prieftley, viz. the publication of the dangerous 
doétrine of the natural mortality of the foul. We muft take the 
liberty alfo ourfelves. of charging Dr. Prieftley with mi/reprefen- 
taticn in faying ‘* Lhave been reprefented in an artful advertife- 
ment, frequently repeated in all the Englifh newfpapers as not 
believing in a future ftate.” Now fo far was the advertifement 
in queftion from being frequently repeated in all the Englifh newf- 
papers, that we have good reafon to believe it was not printed 
more than twice or thrice, and that not more than in one or two 
at moft of the London newtpapers ; having ourfelves prevailed on 
the advertifer to fupprefs it ; as carrying with it an in/inwation ap- 
parently at leaft injurious to the doctor. We hope Dr. P.- did 
not mean wilfully or wickedly to impofe an untruth on the pub- 
lic; but that the unguarded terms of his affertion were rather 
calculated for his foreign friends, who, not well underftanding 
Englifh, might not require greater accuracy of expreffion, in 
being given to underftand the charge was made generally known, 

** This affair, fays Dr. Prieftley, has been the occafion of much ex- 
ultation among éigots, as a proof that freedom of thinking in matters 
of religion leads to infidelity ; and unée/ievers, who have never read 
any but my philofophical writings, have confidered me as one of their 
fraternity. ‘To the former I thall fay nothing, becaufe it would avail 
nothing. ‘To the latter, of whom I have more hopes, I would take 
this opportunity of obferving (and in this I addrefs myfelf to foreign- 
ers more than my own countrymen) that, as. they will agree with me 
in the opinion of the xatural mortality of the foul, which is agreeable tq 
every appearance in nature, it nearly concerns us to confider whether 
there be no evidence of a future life of retribution independent of the 
contrary doétrine, which has no countenance from the {criptures + 5 


* London Review, Vol. I. page 526. 
+ In this opinion I am far from being fingular. It is known to have been the 
epinion of Luther, and many of the moft eminent of the firft reformers. Of lave years 
it 
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that it argues extreme narrowne{s of mind, unworthy of the fpirit of 

hilofophy, not to extend our views and enquiries beyond the circle 
of thofe objeéts about which natural philofophy is converfant, which 
terminate in gaining a knowledge of the vifible fyitem of nature ; and 
that it behoves us to confider whether the great Author of nature has 
not afforded us fufficient data for knowledge infinitely more interefting 
to us, more immediately refpecting our relation to himfelf, and his 
gracious provifion for our improvement and happinefs, not only in 
this. infancy of our being, but to a period which has no bounds.” 

We cannot help taking the liberty to obferve, that the above 
and fubfequent paflages of Dr. Prieftley’s preface do, by no 
means, tend to clear him of the imputation of which he com- 
plains, and about which he feems fo folicitous to be freed. His 
declaration that he has more hopes of unbelievers than of bigots 
might not appear exceptionable, if it were not well knowa 
that Dr. P. looks upon a rigid attachment to orthodoxy as bigotry, 
Believers in the doétrines, which the eftablifhed church hold to 
be effential to chriftianity, are, with Dr. P. and his brother phi- 
lofophers, bigots: what his unbelievers can be, it is hard to 
guels, if they ftop fhort of downright atheifm. And yet of fuch 
he has more hopes than of digests. While Dr. Pricftley ** flatters 
himfelf, yet doubts if it be any flattery, that there is not, in the 


‘ whole compafs of philofophical writing, a hiftory of experiments 


fo truly ingenuous as his own,” it would be well if he would, 
without flattery, be as ingenuous a divine as he flatters himfelf 
he is a philofopher. Or perhaps we are wrong; the Doétor is 
more prudential and knows better; it might not be fo well for 
him, to be as ingenuous in theological matters as in philofophi- 
cal. Serioufly, if he be tenacious of ingenuoufnefs of charater, 
it behoves him, after fo frank and full a declaration of his belief 
of the natural mortality of the foul, to make a formal recanta- 
tion of many things he has afferted in various parts of his other 
writings. In his Inftitutes of Religion, for inftance, he. has an 
intire volume on the evidences of chriftianity, in which he again 
tells us, ‘* he flatters himfelf he has placed feveral parts of it in 
a new and ftronger light, and this from inclination only, without 
a fhadow of intere/? to biafs him.—Ah! Doétor! Doégtor! it may 
not be the fradow of intereft that can biafs many men, who pru- 
dently puth on, right forward, in purfuit of the fubfance. Even 
the temporal value of a religious reputation is in fome circume 
ftances too great to be facrificed to fpiritual fpeculations. In 
your prefent more fecular fituation you might venture, as you 
ig has been moft ably fupported by the prefent excellent bithop of Carlifle, and is now 
generally adopted by rational chriltians. ‘The opinion of the natural immortality of 
the foul, had its origin in the heathen philofophy; and having, with other pagan no- 
tions, infinuased itfeif into chriftianity (which has been miterably depraved by this 


means) has been the great fupport ef the popith dottrines of and the 
worpbip of the dead, ™ , ines of pargeteys 
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have, to go greater lengths : but you muft think delievers credu- 
lous indeed, who can conceive you ferious in fuppofing unbelievers 
may be converted to chriftianity by fuch flimfy arguments as the 
following. 

“* Let philofophers, as certainly becomes their character, confider 
fads, and the phenomena of the human mind, as influenced by facts, and 
it muft appear to them to be utterly incredible, that chriftianity fhould 
have arifen, have been propagated, and have eftabliftied itfelfin the 
world, in the circumitances in which all hiftory fhews that it didarife, 
and was propagated, if it had not been founded on truth and fact; 
fuch faéts as are ftri€tly the fubject of hiftorical inveftigation. 

‘¢ The common objection againft religion among philofophers is, 
that it was invented by artful interefted prie/is, or wife magiffrates : 
but it is not fact that chrifianity had any fuch origin. No prieft was 
concerned in the invention of it, nor did any civil magiftrate fofter it : 
but, on the contrary, it was violently oppofed by all priefls, and all 
Magiftrates, wherever it appeared, and by its own evidence it tri- 
umphed over both. 'Thefe are faés worthy the attention of philo- 
fophers, as fuch.” 

They are fo, and yet there is another fa& that will puzzle a 
man of as much common fenfe as is in the poffeffion of any phi- 
lofopher, This is, that an ingenious writer fhall pretend to con- 
fiftency, while he gives up the natutal immortality of the foul, 
and with it every philofophical argument in favour of a future 
ftate, and yet, without calling in the aid or even admitting the 
neceflity of the operation of divine grace, will fuppofe philofo- 
phical confiderations alone fufficient to induce an infidel to be- 
lieve the truth of revelation, and its teftimony in favour of fu- 
turity, 

But to take leave of our author’s preface, and come to his work 
itfelf ; which confifts, as well of new experiments and obferva- 
tions on various kinds of air, as of feveral before publifhed in 
the philofophical tranfaftions. As an introduion to the whdleé, 
he has prepared an account of an additional apparatus for mak- 
ing fuch experiments, and of the precautions proper to be at- 
tended to in the ufe of it. The fubjcéts particularly in the firft 
fourteen feGtions are as thus laid down in the table of contents. 

** Section t.. Of vitriolic acid air.—Seé&, 2. Of vegetable acid air. 
—Sect. 3. Of dephlopifticated air, and of the conftitution of the at- 
mofphere.—Se&. 4. A more pariicular account of fome proceffes 
for the production of dephlogifticated air.—Se&. 5. Mifcellaneous 
obfervations on the properties of dephlogitticated air.—Se@. 6. Of 
air procured from various fubftances by means of heat enly.—Se&. 7. 
Of ‘air produced by the -folution of vegetable fubftances in fpirit of 
nitre.—Se&t. 8. Of air procured by the {olution of animal: fubfances 
in fpirit of nitre.—Seét. 9. Mifcellancous experiments relating to 
nitre, the nitrous acid and nitrous air.—Seét. 10. Some obfervations 
on common air. —Se&t. 11. Of the fluor acid air.—se&. 12. Experi- 


ments and obfervations relating to fixed air,.—Sed&. 13. Mifcellaneous 
Vou. Ul. Cc obferya- 
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obfervations.—Seé&. 14. Experiments and obfervations on charcoal, 
firft publifhed in the philofophical tranfactions, vol. LX. p. 211. 

In the fifteenth fection introduces the fubftance of his pamphlet 
before printed, on the impregnation of water with fixed air. This 
he divides into three parts. In the firft, giving an hiftory of 
the difcovery, in which among other important circumftances, 
we arc made acquainted with the difcoverer’s intimacy with the 
duke of Northumberland, Sir George Saville, &c. with the great 
deference and civility fhewn him by Lord Sandwich, the board of 
admiralty, and the college of phyticiaus. 

_ ‘© Inthe fecond part are given directions for impregnating. water 
with fixed air.—Seét. 1. The preface vo the directions as firft pub- 
lifthed.—Sect. 2. The directions, preparations, procefs and obferva- 
tions.” ’ 

In part III. are given Dr, Noorth’s objeSions to the preceding 
method of impregnating water with fixed air, and a comparifon 
of it with his own method, both as publifhed by himfelf and im- 
proved by Mr. Parker. 

‘* In the fixteenth and feventeenth fections are given an account of 
fome mifreprefentations of the author’s fentiments, and of fome differ- 
ences of opinion with refpect to the fubject of air, and experiments 
relating to fome of the preceding fections, made fince they were 
printed off,” 

An appendix contains the folowing papers. 

“© Number I, Experiments and obfervations relating to fome of the 
chemical properties of the fluid, commonly called fixed air; and 
tending to prove, that it is merely the vapour of a particular acid. 
In two letters to the rev. Dr. Priefiley. By William Bewly. 

‘© Numb. If. A letter from Dr. Percival, F. R. S. and S.A. to 
the rev. Dr. Prieftley, on the folution of ftones of urinary and of the 
gall bladder, by water impregnated with fixed air. 

“* Numb. III. A letter from Dr. Dobfon of Liverpool, to Dr. 
Prieftley. . 

** Numb. IV, Extract of a letter from John Warren, M. D. of 
Taunton, to Dr. Prieftley, with a medical cafe, proving the ufe of 
glytters of fixed air in a putrid difeafe.” 

To the whole is added, a general index to the two volumes 
of experiments, which Dr. Prieftley has publithed on this curious 
fubjeci. Our readers will, we dare fay, readily excufe us from 
quoting any of the particular experiments, as it would afford the 
gencrality of them little inftruction and lefs amufement. We 
cannot difmifs thefe voluines however, without moft earneftly re- 
commending them fo fuch as make philofophical enquiries their 
purfuit, and are qualified to judge of improvements in the know- 
ledge of nature. 
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ART. Ill. The Lufiad ; or the Difcovery of India. An Epic Poem, 
Tranflated from the Original Portuguefe of Luis de Camoens. By 
William Fulius Mickle, 4to. Continued from page 513. Vol. II. 
To the life of the author, given in our laft appendix, the tran- 

flator, in his introduétion adds the following faéts and refle@ions, 

Soon after the death of Camoens, fo neglected during his life, a 

number of epitaphs were written in honour of his memory. 

‘© The greatnefs of his merit, fays he, was univerfally confeffed, 
and his Lufiad was tranflated into various languages*. Nor ought 
it to be omitted, that the man fo miferably neglected by the weak 
king Henry, was earnefily enquired after by Philip of Spain, when 
he affumed the crown ef Lifbon. When Philip heard that Camoens 
was dead, both his words and his countenance expreffed his difap- 
FoOintment and grief. 

«¢ From the whole tenor of his life, and from that fpirit which 
glows throughout the Lufiad, it evidently appears that the courage 
and manners of Camoens flowed from true greatnefs and dignity of 
foul. ‘Though his polifhed converfation + was often courted by the 
great, he appears fo diftant from fervility, that his imprudence in 
this refpeét is by fome highly blamed. Yet the inftances of it by no 
means deferve that feverity of cenfure with which fome writers have 
condemned him. Unconfcious of the feelings of a Camoens, they 
knew not that a carelefinefs in fecuring the {miles of fortune, and an 


open honefty of indignation, are almoit infeparable from the enthu- 
fiafin of fine imagination, The truth is, the man poffeffed of true 
genius feels his greateft happinefs in the purfuits and excurfions of 
the mind, and therefore makes an eftimate of things, very different 
from that of him whofe unremitting attention is , alter to his ex- 
ternal intereft. The profufion of Camoens is alfo cenfured. Had 


* According to Gedron, a fecond edition of the Lufiad appeared in the fame year 
with the firit. There are two Italian and four Spanith tranflations of it. An hun- 
dred years before Caftera’s verfion it appeared in French. Thomas de Faria, Bp. of 
Targa in Africa, tranflated it into Latin, and printed it without either his own or 
the name of Camoens: a mean but vain attempt to pafs his verfion upon the public 
as an original, Le P. Niceron fays there were two other Latin tranflations. It i¢ 
tranflated alfo into Hebrew with great elegance and fpirit by one Luzzetto, a learned 
and ingenious Jew, author of feveral poems in that language, and who, about thirty 
years ago died in the Holy Land, 

4+ Camoens has not efcaped the fate of other eminent wits. Their ignorant ad« 
mirers contrive anecdotes of their humour, which in reality difgrace them. Camo- 
ens, it is faid, one day heard a potter finging fome of his verfes in a miferable 
mangled manner, and by way of pens pre broke a parcel of his earthen ware. 
** Friend, faid he, you deftroy my verfes and I dettroy your goods.” The fame 
foolith ftory is told of Ariofto; nay, we are even informed, that Rinaldo’s fpeech 
to his horfe in the firft book, 

Ferma Baiardo mio, &c« 
was the paffage miftuned; and that on the potter’s complaint, the injured poet re- 
plied, * I have only broken a few bafe pots of thine not worth a groat, but thou 
haft murdered a fine ftanza of mine worth « mark of gold.” But both thefe filly 
tales are borrowed from Plutarch’s life of Arcefilaus, where the fame dull humour 
is told of Philoxenus. ‘ He heard fome brick-makers mitune one of bis fongs, 
and in return he deftroyed a number of their bricks.” i 
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he diffipated the wealth he acquired at Macao, his profufion indeed 
had been criminal ; but it does not appear that he ever enjoyed any 
other opportunity of acquiring independence. But Camoens was 
unfortunate, and the unfortunate man is viewed 
-  ——— through the dim fhade his fate cafts o’er him : 

A fhade that fpreads its evening darknefs o’er 

His brighteft virtues, while it fhews his foibles 

Crowding and obvious as the midnight flars, 

Which in the funthine of profperity 

Never had been defcried 
Yet after the ftriéteit difcufion, when all the caufes are weighed to- 
gether, the misfortunes of Camoens will appear the fault and dif- 

race of his age and country, andnotefthe man. His talents would 
have fecured him an apartment in the palace of Auguftus, but fuch 
talents area cuife'to their poffeffor in an illiterate nation. After all, 
however, if he was imprudent on his firft appearance at the court of 
John ILL. if the honefty of his indignation led him into great im- 
prudence, as certainly it did, when at Goa he fatyrifed the Viccroy 
and the firft Goths in power; yet let it alfo be remembered, that 
« The gifts of imagination bring the heavieft tafk upon the vigilance 
* of reafon ; and to bear thofe faculties with unerring rectitude or 
* invariable propriety, requires a degree of firmnefs and of cool at- 
tention, which doth not always attend the higher gifts of the 
mind. Yet difficult as nature herfclf feems to have rendered the 
tafk of regularity to genius, it is the fupreme confolation of dull- 
nefs andof folly to point with Gothic triumph to thofe exceffes 
which are the overflowings of faculties they never enjoyed. _Per- 
feétly unconfcious that they are indebted to their ftupidity for the 
confiftency of their conduc, they plume themfelves on an imagi- 
nary virtue, which has its origin in what is really their difgrace.— 
Let fuch, if fuch dare approach the fhrine of Camoens, withdraw 
to a refpectful diftance ; and fhould they behold the ruins.of genius, 
or the weaknefs of an exalted mind, let them be taught to lament, 
that nature has left the nobleft of her works imperfect.’ 
After beftowing an eulogium on poetry in general, Mr. Mickle 
proceeds to defendthat of Camoens, and particularly the Lufiad, 
from the depreciating criticifm of Voltaire, who has moft egre- 
gioufly mifreprefented and affected to turn into ridicule, the con- 
ductand machinery of this Portuguefe poem. He obferves, that our 
countryman Lord Kaimes, mifled by that fuperficial and volatile 
French critic, has done Camoens equal injuftice. We thall fele& 
for this part of our tranflator’s introduétion the followinz fhort pa- 
ragraph, to which are fubjoined, the accompanying annotations, 
‘«¢ The poem of Camoens, indeed, fo fully vindicates. itfelf, that 

this defence af it perhaps may feem unneceffary, Yet one confidera- 
tion will vindicate this defence. The poem is written in a language 
unknown in polite literature. Few are able to judge of the original, 
and the unjuit clamour raifed againft it by Rapin * and Voltaire, has 





oan nnnanaaenrnan a 


* It is an “unhappy thing to write in an unread tongue, Never was author fo 
mifreprefented by ignorance as the poet of Portugal, Rapin, that cold-blooded 
Critisy 
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been received in Europe as its true charaéter. Lord Kaimes +, and 
other authors, very cordially condemn its mixture of Pagan and Chrii- 


critic, tells us, that to write a good Epic, I/ faut obferver de la proportion dans le 
diffein, it is neceffary to obferve proportion in the detign, juttnefs in the thought, 
and not to fall into rambling.”—He then aflerts, that Camoens trefpafles againt{t all 
thefe rules—that he wants difcernment, and conduét—that he thought of nothing 
but to exprefs the pride of his nation, for his ftyle, he fays, ¢f fer @ faftueux, 
fierce and ftilted. In another place he fays, ‘ poetical diétion ought to be clear, 
natural, and harmonious, and that obfcurity is its greatett blemith,”’—to which, 
having named Camoens, he adds, ¢ fes vers font fi objcurs, qu’ils pourrcient paffer pour 
des myferes—his verfes are fo obfcure that they may pafs for myiteries.” Perhaps 
the old French verfion may deferve this chara&ter ; but certain it is from hence, that 
Rapin never read the original. Perfpicuity, elegant fimplicity, and the mot natu- 
ral unftrained harmony, is the juft characteriftic of the ftyle of Camoens, ‘The ap- 
peal is to the world, And the firit linguift of the age, has given the ftyle of Ca- 
moens a very different character from this of Rapin: Camoenfium Lufitanum, cujus 
poefis adei venufta eft, aded polita, ut nibi! eff poffit jucundius 5 interdum vert, adcd elatay 
grandiloquay ac Jfonora, ut nibil fingi poffit magnificentiuse - Jones, Poefeos Afiat. 
Comment. 

Montefyuieu’s high idea of the Lufiad is cited p. 227. We fhall only add the fuf- 
frage of the great Cervantes, who, in his Don Quixote, ¢. iv. 1, 6. moft warmly 
expreffes his idea of the excellence of the genius of Camoens. 

+ Lord Kaimes thus follows Voltaire: ‘ Portuga! was r'fing in power and fplen- 
dor (it was baflening to the wery laf flages of declenfion) when Camoens wrote the 
Lufiad, and with refpect to the mutic of verfe it has merit The author however 
is far trom shining in point of taite (mof mafterly defcription and bourdl:/s variety bow- 
ever are Lis charafteriftics. He bas given the two fincft fictions in poetry. And accord- 
ing to Voltaire the flory of Incx is egual to the be? written parts of Virgil.) He makes 
a ftrange jumble of heathen and chriftian deities. ¢ Gama,’ obferves Voltaire, ‘in 
© a ftorm addrefles his prayers to Chrift,' but it is Venus who comeg to his relief.” 
Voltaire’s obfervation is but too well founded (and is it indecd in the name of bone/ty! ) 
In the firft book, Jove fummons a council of the gods, which is defcribed at great 
length, for no earthly purpofe but to fhew that he favoured the Portuguefe: Bac- 
chus, on the other hand, declares againft them on the following account, that he 
himfelf had gained immortal glory as conqueror of India; which would be eclipfed 
if the Indies fhould be conquered a fecond time by the Portuguefe. A Moorith 
commander having received Gama with fmiles, but with hatred in his heart, the 
poet brings down Bacchus from heaven to confirm the Moor in his wicked purpofes, 
which would have been perpetrated, had not Venu: interpofed in Gama’s behalf, 
In the fecond canto Bacchus feigns himfelf to be a chriftian, in order to deceive the 
Yortuguefe, but Venus implores her father Jupiter to prote¢t them,” 

Such is the view of the Lufiad given by a profefled critic. It is impoffible to 
make.any remark on it without giving offence to falic delicacy. But to that goddefs 
the tranflator of. the injured Cam-ens will offer no facrifice. What ignorance of the 
epic poem, unpardonable in a profetied diGator in criticifm, does the whole of it 
betray! Lucan has been feverely cenfured by the greateft of ancient and modern cri- 
tics, for the want of poetical cloathing or allegory. But we have already been ex- 
plicit on that allegorical perfonification in which the true fpirit of poet y exits. In 
this manner Virgil and Homer conduct their poems. (See the note, p- 267.) But 
our critic perceives nothing of this kind in Camvens. Though the whole conduct 
of the Lufiad depends upon the council held by Jove, upon the allegorieal parts 
taken by the perfonages, 

Her fpreading honours thus the one infpir'd, 

And one the dread to lofe his worthip frd— 
and though this allegory is finely fuftained throughout the whole poem, where ce- 
leftial love is ever mindful (fee b. g.) that Jove or fate had decreed her altars fhould 
be reared in confequence of the tuccefs of her heroes ; though all this is truly Ho- 
meric, is what the world ever efteemed the true epic conduct, our critic can fee no 
sagiio'y purpofe in the council of Jove, but to thew that he favoured the Lufians; no 


seafon tor tie oppolition of Bacchus, but that he had been conqueror of India, and 
was 
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tian mythology ; even condemn it in terms, as if the Lufiad, the 
poem which of all other modern ones is the moft unexceptionable in 
this, were in this mixture the moft egregioufly unfufferable.—Befides, 
whatever has the fanétion of the celebrated name of Volta re will be 
remembered, and unlefs circumftantially refuted, may one time* per- 


was averfe that it fhould be conquered a fecond time. In the fame ignorance of the 
epic conduét is the vacant account of Bacchus and the Moor. But let our critic be 
told, that through the fides of Camoens, if his blow will avail, he has murdered 
both Homer and Virgil. What condemns Bacchus and the Moor, condemns the 
pait of Juno in the Encid, and every interpofition of Juno and Neptune in Homer. 
To make the Lufians believe that Mombafia was inhabited by chriftians, the Moors 
took the ambafiadors of Gama to a houfe, where they thewed them a chriitian al- 
tar. ‘This is hiftory. Camoens, in the true fpirit of the epic poetry, afcribes this 
appearance to the illufion of Bacchus. Heétor and Turnus are both thus deceived, 
And Bacchus, as already proved, was efteemed a fallen angel when our poet wrote. 
Nor are the ancients alone thus reprobated in the fentence paffed upon Camoens. If 
his machinery muft be condemned, with what accumulated weight mutt his fentence 
fall upon the greateft of our modern poets! But the myitery is eafily explained : 
there are a race of critics, who cannot perceive the noble profopopaia of Milton's 
angels, who would reduce a Virgil to a Lucan, a Camoens to a mere hiftorian ; who 
would ftrip poetry of all her ornaments, becaufe they cannot fee them, of all her 
paffions, becaufe they cannot feel them; in a word, who would leave her nothing 
but the neatnefs, the cadence, and tinkle of verfe. 

* Voltaire’s defcripti n of the apparition near the Cape of Good Hope, is juft as 
wide of the original as bombaft is from the true fublime; yet it has been cited by 
feveral writers. In Camoens a dirk cloud hovers over the fleet, a tremendous noife 
is heard, Gama exclaims in amazement, and the apparition appears in the air, 

rifing thro’ the darken’d air, 
Appall’d we faw an hideous phantom glare.— 
Every part of tue defcription in Camoens is fublime and nobly adapted for the pen- 
cil. In Voltaive’s laft edition, the paffage is thus rendered —~ ** Cuff une fantémic, 
que I’? ive—it is a phantome which rifes from the bottom of the fea; his head 
touches the clouds; the tempefts, the winds, the thunders are around him, his arms 
are ftretched afar over the furface of the waters” - Yet not one picturefque idea of 
this is in the original. If the phantem’s arms are ftretched upon the furface of the 
waters, his fhoulders, and his head which touches the clouds, mutt only be above 
the tide. Yet, though this imagerie, with tempefts, winds and thunders hanging 
around him, would be truly abfurd upon canvas, a celebrated Italian writer has not 
only cited Voltaire’s defcription, as that of the original, but has mended that of 
the Frenchman by a ftroke of his own. The feet of the phantom, fays Signor Al- 
garotti, are in the unfathomable abyfs of the fea.” (See his treatife on Newton's * 
Theory of Light and Colours ) And certaiply, if his fhoulders and head reached 
from the furface of the waters to the clouds, the length which the Signor has given 
to his parts under the watcr was no bad calculation. Tor is Algarotti the only ab- 
furd retailer of Voltaire’s mifreprefentations, An Englith traveller, who lately 
publified an account of Spain and Portugal, has quite complicated the figure. * Ses 
bras f'entendent au loin fur la furface des eaux, fays Voltaive ; and our traveller thus 
traniflates it, His arms extend over the whole furiace of the waters.” And thus the 
burlefque painter is furnithed with the fineft defign imaginable for the mock fub- 
lime. A figure up to the arm-pits in th¢ water, its arms extending over the whele 
turface of the fea, its head in the clouds, and its feet in the unfathomable abyfs of 
the ocean! Very fine indeed, it is impoffible to mend it farther. . Nor is our tra- 
veller’s fpecimen of the Portuguefe litcrature lefs happy. He wery candidly, and 
with much knor ledge of bis fubje, retails feveral of the grofs mifeeprefentations and 
faiiities of Voltaire; and aifo adds a little blunder or two of his ownt. And 


+ As for example, Camoens, he fays, was born in 1523, whilft John FII. reigned, 
whofe fucceffor, Don Emmanuel, fent Vafco de Gama on the difcovery of India. 
But this is juft the fame a3 if a Portuguete fhould give his countrymen an account 
of Englant, and teli them tliat George I. was fuccezded by Queen Anne; and that 
Shakefpeare was bern in the seign of King James 

though 
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haps be appealed to, as decifive, in the controverfies .of literary * 


merit,”’ 
Having thus replied to the principal objections of Voltaire and 


others to the poem of his author, the tranilator gives his own opi- 


nion of both in the following words. ; 

«© Camoens was the firft who wooed the Modern Epic Mufe, and 
fhe gave him the wreath of a firft lover: 4 fort of Epic Poetry unheard 
of before; or as Voltaire calls it in his laft edition, wne ncwvelle e/péce 
@’Epopéz. And the grandeft fubjeét it is (of profane hiftory) which 
the world has ever beheld +. A veyage elteemed too great for man 
to dare; the adventures of this voyage through unknown oceans 
deemed unnavigable ; the Eaftern World happily difcovered, and for 
ever indiffolubly joined and given to the Weitern; the grand Portu- 
guefe empire in the Eaft founded; the humanization of mankind 
and univerfal commerce the confequeuce! What are the adventures 
of an old fabulous hero’s arrival in Britain, what are Greece and La- 
tium in arms for a woman, compared to this! Troy is in aihles, and 
even the Roman empire is no more. But the effects of the voyage, 
.dventures, and bravery of the Hero of the Lufiad, will be felt and 
beheld, and perhaps increafe in importance, while the world fhall 
remain. 

‘** Happy in his choice, harpy alfo was the genius of Camoens in 
the method of purfuing his fubjeét. He has not, like Taffo, given 
it a total appearance of fiction ; nor has he, like Lucan, excluded 
allegory and poetical machinery. Whether he intended it or not, for 
his genius was fufficient to fuggeft its propriety, the judicious precept 
of Petronivs is the model of the Lufiad. That elegant writer pro- 
pofes a poem on the civil war. Ecce Belli Civilis, fays he, ingens opus 
—WNon enim res gefte verfitus comprebendendae fant (qusd longé melius 


though this traveller could not perceive any { beauty in the epifode of the fixth Lu 
fiad, that epifode will not yield in poetical merit to all the taies of Neftorin H mer. 

* As we have paid attention to the ftri€tures of Voltaire, fome is alfo due to the 
praifes which he beftows on the Lufiade Though he falicly afle:ts that it wants 
connection, he immediately adds, ¢* out cela prowve enfin, que l’onvrage eff plein des 
grandes beautés-~Uhis only proves, in fine, that the work is full of grand beauties, 
fince thefe two hundred years it has been the delight of an ingenious nation.”—The 
fiction of the apparition, he owns, will pleafe in every age; and of the epifode of 
Incz, he fays, I/ y a peu d’endroits dans Virgile plus attendriffants @ mieux ecrits—— 
There are few parts of Virgil more tender or better written. 

The drama and the epopwia are in nvthiug fo different as in this: the fubjects 
of the drama are inexhauftible, thofe of the epoparia are perhaps exhautted. He 
who chufes war and the warlike charaéters, cannot appear as an original. It was 
well for the memory of Pope, that he did not write the epic poem he intended. It 
would have been only a copy of Virgil. Camoens and Milton have been happy in 
the novelty of their fubjects ; and thefe they have exhaufted, There cannot pof- 
fibly be fo important a voyage as that which gave the eaftern world to the weitern. 
And did even the ftory of Columbus afford materials equal to that of Gama, the 
adventures of the hero, and the view of the extent of his difcoveries, muft now 
appear as fervile copies of the Lufiad. he view of Spanith America, given in the 
Auracana, is not only a mere copy, but is introduced even by the very machinery cf 
Camoens. 
it: A tate is told as det twelve Portuguefe went to 
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hiftorici faciunt) fed per ambages Deorumque mixifteria, F fabulofum 


Jententiarum tormentum pracipitandus eft liber fpiritus : ut potius furcntis 
Animi vaticinatio appareat, quam reliziofe orationis Jub teftibus fides 

No poem, ancient or modern, merits this character in any degree 
comparative to the Lufiad. A truth of hiftory is preferved, yet, 
what is improper for the hiftorian, the miniitry of heaven is em- 
ployed, and the free fpirit of poetry throws itfelf into fictions, which 
makes the whole appear as an effufion of prophetic fury, and not 
like a rigid detail of facts given under the fanétion of witneffes. 
Contrary to Lucan, who, in the above rules drawn from the nature 
of poetry, is feverely condemned by Petronius, Camoens conduéts 
his poem per ambages Deorumque minificria. 'Yhe apparition, which 
in the night, hovers athwart the fleet near the Cape of Good Hope, is 
the grandeft fiction in human compofition ; the invention his own! 
In the ifland of Venus, the ufe of which fiétion in an Epic poem is 
alfo his own, ke has given the compleateft affemblage of all the 
flowers which have ever adorned the bowers of love. And never was 
the Surentis animi vaticinalio, more confpicuoufly difplayed than in 
the prophetic fong, the view of the fpheres, and of the globe of the 
-earth. Tiaffo’s imitation of the Ifland of Venus is not equal to the 
original ; and though ‘* Virgil’s myrtles * dropping blood are no- 
thing to Taffo’s inchanted foreft,” what are all Ifmeno’s inchant- 
ments to the grandeur and horror of the appearance, prophecy, and 
evanifhment of the {pectre of Camoens { !—It has been long agreed 
among the critics, that the folemnity of religious obfervances gives 
great dignity to the hiftorical narrative of the Epopeia. Camoens, 
in the embarkation of the fleet, and in feveral other places, is pecu- 
Jiarly happy in the dignity of religious allufions. Manners and 
charaéter are alfo required in the Epic poem. But all the Epics 
which have appeared, are, except two, mere copies of the Iliad in 
thefe. Every one has its Agamemnon, Achilles, Ajax, and Ulyffes, 
its calm, furious, grofs and intelligent hero. Camoens and Milton 
happily left this beaten tract, this exhaufted field, and have given 
us piétures of manners unknown in the Iliad, the Eneid, and all 
thole poems which may be claffed with the ‘Thebaid. The Lufiad 
abounds with pi&tures of manners, from thofe of the highett chivalry, 
to ihofe of the rudeft, fierceft, and moft innocent barbarifm. In the 
fifth, fixth, and ninth books, Leonardo and Velofo are painted in 
ftronger colours than any of the inferior characters in Virgil. But 
ftriking charaéter, indeed, is not the excellency of the Eneid. That 
of Monzaida, the friend of Gama, is much fuperior to that of 
Achates. The bafe, felfith, perfidious and cruel characters of the 
Zamorim and the Moors, are painted in the ftrongeft colours ; and 
the characters of Gama himfelf, is that of the finifhed hero. His 
cool command of his paffions, his deep fagacity, his fixed intrepi- 


* See Letters on Chivalry and Romance. 

} The Lufiad is alfo rendered poetical by other fi€tions. The elegant fatyr on 
King Sebaftian, under the name of Aétcon; and the profopopwia of the populace 
of Portugal venting their murmurs upon the beach when Gama fets fail, difplay the 
rchnefs of our author's poctical genius, and are not inferior to any thing of the 
kind in the claflics. 


dity 
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dity, his tendernefs of heart, his manly piety, and his high enthu- 
fiafm in the love of his country, areall difpiayed in the tuperlative 
aegree. Let him who objects the want of character to the Lufiad, 
beware lett he ftumble upon its praife ; left he only fay, it wants an 
Achilles, a Hector, anda Priam. And to the novelty of the manners 
of the Lufiad let the novelty of fire-arms alfo be added. It has been 
faid, that the backler, the bow, and the fpear mutt continue the 
arms of poetry. Yet, however unfuccefsful others may hayg been, 
Camoens has proved that fire-arms may be introduced with the 
greateft dignity and fineit effect in the Epic Poem. 

** As the grand interelt of commerce and of mankind forms the 
fubject of the Lufiad, fo with great propriety, as neceffary atcom- 
panyments to the voyage of his Hero, the Author has giver poetical 
pictures of the four parts of the world. In the third book, a view of 
Europe ; in the fifth, a view of Africa; and in the tenth, a picture 
of Aiiaand America. Homer and Virgil have been highly praifed 
for their judgment in the choice of fubje&ts which interefted their 
countrymen, and Statius has been as feverely condemned for his un- 
jnterefting choice. But though the fubject of Camoens be particu- 
larly interefting to his countrymen, it lias alfo the peculiar happinefs 
to be the Poem of every trading nation. It is the Epic Poem of the 
Birth of Commerce. And in a particular manner the Epic Poem 
of whatever country has the controul and pofleffion of the commerce 
of India. 

' An unexhautted fertility and variety of poetical defcription, an 
unexhaufted elevation of fentiment, and a conftant tenor of the grand 


fimplicicity of dition, complete the charaéter of the Lufiad of Ca- 
moens: a poem which, though it has hitherto received from the 
public moit unmerited negleét, and from the critics moft flagrant 
injuftice, was yet better underftood by the greateft poet of Italy. 
Taffo never did his judgment more credit, than when he confefled 
that he dreaded Camoens as a rival ; or his generofity more honour, 
than when he addreffed this elegant Sonnet to the Hero of the Lufiad: 


SON ET T O. 


“© Vafco, le cui felici, ardite antenne 
In contro al fol, che ne riporta il giorno 
Spiegar le vele, e fer cola ritorno, 

Dove egli par che di cadere accenne : 


Non pia di te per afpro mar foftenne 

Quel, che fece al Ciclope c'traggio, e fcorno : 
Ne chi turbé I’ Arpie ne! fuo foggiorno, 

Ne di¢ pid bel foggetto a colte penne. 


Et hor quella del colto, e buon’ Luigi, 
‘Tant’ oltre ftende il gloriofo volo 

Che i tuoi fpalmati legni andar men -lunge. 
Ond’ a quelli, a cui s’alza il noftro polo, 
Ft a chi ferma in contra i fuoi vettigi, 

Per lui del corfo tua la fama aggiunge, 


SONNET: 
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SON N E T. 


*€ Vafco, whofe bold and happy bowfprit bore 
Againft the rifing morn; and, homeward fraught, 
Whofe fails came weflward with the day, and brought 
The wealth of India to thy native fhore: 


Ne’er did the Greek fuch length of feas explore : 
‘Phe Greck, who forrow to the Cyclop wrought, 
And he, who, Victor, with the Harpies fought, 
Never fuch pomp of naval honours wore. 


Great as thou art, and peerlefs in renown, 

Yet thou to Camoens ow’ft thy nobleft fame ; 

Farther than thou didft fail, his deathlefs fong 

Shall be the dazzling fplendor of thy name ; 

And under many a fky thy actions crown, 

While Time and Fame together glide along.” 

An abftract of the argument of the piece, with a particular ac- 

count and {pecimen of the tranflation wil! be given in our next 
Review. 





ART..1V. Poetical Amufements at a Villa near Bath. Vol. il. 456 

Dilly, Lendon ; Frederic, Bath. 

Of the firit volume of thefe amufements, and the laudable ap- 
plication of the profits arifing from the publication, we gave fome 
gccount in the frit number of our Review. We are happy to 
find that fo benevolent an inflitution is not only encouraged by 
the public, but that it 1s likely to be fupported by poetical con- 
tributions of greater merit than the firlt volume gave us reafon 
to expe. We are told, in the preface, indeed, that the editors 
have nothing te do with criticiim, the object of the inititution 
being amufement, and its end charity ; it therefore concerns 
them little who ridicules the one or reprobates the other. What 
a formidable idea thefe editors entertain of criticifm ; or where 
they got it we can hardly conceive. ‘The bufinefs of criticifin, 
** the mufe’s handmmaid,” is to fee that her miftrefs be not more 
fplendid than elegantly drefled, to point out to poetry the path 
of propriety, and confine the fictions of fancy within the pro- 
vince of truth, Why then fhould criticifin be fuppofed fo ready 
to ridicule poetical amufement, or to reprobate chriftian charity ? 
If charity will hide a multitude of fins, why not excufe a mode- 
rate portion of nonfenfe ? To be ferious, we are glad, flight- 
ingly as they affeé to treat us critics, that their amufements begin 
to rife into an objet worthy of criticifm. As they chufe however 
to have nothing to do with us, we fhall at prefent have juft as little 
to do with thei ; confining ourfelves to a thort extraét from the 

preface, 
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preface, with a fpecimen or two of the picces contained in this 
fecond volume, as a tribute due to the defign of the editors, the 
talents of the contribution, and the entertainment of our readers. 

“« The rapid fale of an entire edition of the Poetical Amu/ements, 
within ten days from its appearance, calls for a fecond edition of the 
firit, and juitifies our publication of this fecond volume. 

“© Bouts Rimées—thofe little aliens to Britith genius and Britifh li- 
berty—-heid out in the infancy of our iniitution to accommodate the 
indolent and to encourage the diflident t—having, in fome meafure, 
anfwered the objeéts of ‘their introdu@tion, are, at prefent, under a 
general prohibition. The {mall number of them difperfed thraugh 
the following fheets—if they bear not with them their own juitifica- 
tion—may probably be the lait—io confine the writer or amoleit the 
reader. 

** The /ubjes given out were calculated to preclude all difcuffion 
of Party and Opinion—all tendency to Perfonality—and to difcourage 
every violation of the fanttities of fociety. Nothing (we ieonlindae 
in thefe volumes can 

Give virtue, fcandal ; innocence, a fear ; ; 
Or from the foft-ey’d virgin fteal a tear.’ 

In confequence of the /ubjec#s being given out, the reader will 
find a number of poems on the fame topic. The principal fub- 
jects of the prefent volume, are Simplex Munditiis.—The differ- 
ence between wit and humour.—Charity—Hope—Harmony — 
Beauty---Chriftmas Gambols---The New Year's Elegy, and Be- 
nevolence. We fhall feleé&t from thofe on the difference between 
wit and humour, and on the elegiac mufe, the two follawing. 


On the Difference between Wir and Humour. 


** *Twas May ; and o’er the chearful ground 
Each fhrub with blofoms {mild around, 
When on the downy lap of earth, 

Lo! twins congenial at a birth 
Euphrofyne to Phocbus bore, 
And feem’d to with the two were four : 
Then, feeking titles that might fit, 
One, Aumour ftyl’d ; the other, wis. 
The muj/es in officious hatte 
The natals with their prefence grac’d : 
While each in flattering fpeech exprefs’d 
The fire and dam fupremely blefs'd : 
Their father this refembles ; t’other 
Refembles more his blue-ey’d mother. 
Some few this difference cannot ftrike 5 
As eggs, they’re both fo much alike. 
Apollo fmiled, while three times three 
Thus from each other difagree. 
In hopes the knotty fuit to end, 
He bids the graces ftrait attend, 
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Quick they obey the call divine, 

And join with {peed the tuneful nine. 

Yet, what avails this {pecial jury, 

Pick’d for the caufe in fuch a hurry ? 

Confounded like their coufin mufes, 

A verdict clear each nymph refufes. 

Some difference they difcern ; but where, 

They vow ’tis puzzling to declare. 

Surpris’d, too hard to find the cafe 

For every mufe, and every grace 

His fentence, with an awful nod, 

Utter’d the verfe-infpiring god : 
*¢ | marvel much that none can fee 
In what thefe bantlings difagree. 
Then hear me, all ye virgin train, 

« By my prophetic fkill explain, 
What thus you feek but feek in vain : 
What in their face ’tis hard to find, 
I view---the difference of their mind. 
That little, faucy, prattling chit, 
Call’d by his doating mother aust, 
With fmiling look, and {parling eye, 
And forehead full of gaicty, 
Fraught with ideas quaint and new, 
And quick conception, known to few ; 
With pleafing well-tim’d fimile, 
And lively, poignant repartee ; 
From objects dittant and unlike 
Shall catch refemblances that ftrike ; 
And charm the fenfe, well-pleafed to find 
‘Things varying, fill the fame inkind : 
With harmlefs, but fatyric turn, 
In thoughts that {peak ; and words that burn 5 
Sometimes an epigram fhall throw, 
Like fhaft from Lilliputian bow : 
Sometimes, in fong or roundelay, 
The fmart, yet civil thing fhall fay, 
"That wounds like painful-pleafing dart 
And captivates fuir lady’s heart. ™ 
Good-natur’d ’midit his various fallics, 
With elegant conccits he rallies, 
The head to teach, the heart to mend, 
A foe to Vice, and Virtue’s friend. 
* But fee! how different is th t other, 
You think fo like his elder brother ! 
Cheerful, like dim, and good and kind, 
He labours to inform the mind, 
Jis lurking foibles to dete&, 
Its vicious fancies to correct : 
Rut mark thofe lineaments of face ; 
How full of banter and grimace! 
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Solemn his air, as though he felt 
Scarce butter in his mouth would melt : 
Yet the arch ftripling all the while 
Indulges a continual fmile. 

On fubtle irony, and leer, 

The jet polite, and cover’d fneer, 
(While few obferve him) {ill intent, 
He /ays the thing, that is not meant, 
No mimic droll, in beau or belle, 

Can act a charaéter fo well, 

And to the maz hold up the fool 

In all the garb of ridicule : 

From avit as diftant (though as keen) 
As epigram from comic fcene. 

Yet ftill the lads, as things may hap, 
Shall fometimes wear each other’s cap; 
And «vit perchance for humour pats : 
Humour in turn fhall tafte the glafs, 

To fee what likenefs 4e can hit ; 
And.how he apes his brother wit. 

But foon fhall each his fault confefs, 
Each foon refume his proper drefs. 
Already can my profpect trace, 

When each fhall boaft a numerous race, 
This, of Molieres; of Butlers, that: . 
Each pleafing with his lively chat ; 

Yet each from each as wide afunder, 
As winds and tempeits are from thunder ; 
No more alike, than fong to rant is ; 
Than Parfon Swift to Don Cervantes. 

‘ Take'then, ye Mufes, take thefe boys, 
And foon complete their parents’ joys : 
Teach them to utter, as they mean: 
No thought be clumfey, or unclean. 
Then, ere they learn their awkward paces, 
Confign them to the Sifter Graces : 

Let them with {peed as you began, 
Finifh the well-digefted plan: _ 

For what is Aumour, wit, or face ; 

If either’s nurs’d without a grace?’ 
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On the ELEGIAC MUSE. By Mifs Davis. 


** *T was at Bath-Eafton where the Fajr 
And all the Beaux E/prits repair, 

That ever figh for fame, 
There often from the hill, Parnaflus, 
Apollo, and his fprightly laffes, 

To pafs the morning came, 


‘ All but that melancholy maid, 
Of penfive look, that loves the fhade 
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Where weeping lovers ftray, 
Yet once, fo fweet her filters drew, 
The feltive feene, fhe left the yew 

And e’en her favourite Gray, 


All fweetly beam’d her penfive eyes, 
Bright as the blue that paints the tkies 
When vernal rofes bloom. 
A cyprefs bound her flowing hair, 
With budding myrtle here and there, 
Which gave a {oft perfume. 


Attentive near the Vafe reclin’d, 

With modefty and fweetneis join’d, 
She liften’d to the lays ; 

For Miller, gracefully polite, 

Had pray’d each difterent bard to write 
A fonnet in her praife. 


Then rifing with peculiar grace, 
A gentle {mile play’d o’er her face, 

: Her pentive accent ftole : 
Each liftening ear, each raptur’d fente, 
Whilft her foft cloquence difpenfe 

A charm that won the foul. 


Ah nie! no longer wild furprife 
Within my pentive breaft thall rife, 
| Why every blooming Grace, 
And Love, with every Sifter Mufe, 
Should}leave their groves, and rather chufe 
To haunt sis favour’d place. 


But J no more mutt here be feen, 
I feek the dull Funereal Green 
Where weeping Love appears ; 
Where foit-ey’d Melancholy ftrays, 
We join to all our tender lays, 
The luxury of tears. 


Oh may no blooming nymph or fwain 
‘That haunt the/e groves, invoke my ftrain, 
To paint fuccefsful love : 
.-May each be /#, may each be true; 
And, Miller, long, long blefs’d by you, 
Oh be this Farry Grove.” 


We have by no means felected the above as preferable to. the 
greater part of this collection, but becaufe fome choice though 
made at random was neceflary. On the whole, whatever excep- 
tions may be made to fome of the poetry, we cannot better take 
leave of this fecond volume -of Bath-Eafton Amufements, than in 
the concluding paragraph of the preface. 


sé The 
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«© The contributors to this little colleGion will be found abun- 

dantly entitled to the thanks of the Inftitutrefs *, the approba- 

tion of the Lrperat, the acknowledgments of the CuaRITasbLe, 
and the blefiings of the poor.” 





ART. V. The Hiftory of the Province of Moray: Extending from 
the Meuth of the River Spey, to the Borders of Lochaber in Length ; 
and from the Maray Frith, to the Grampian Hills in Breadth : 
And, including a Part of the Shire of Banff to the Eaft ; the whole 
Shires of Moray and Nairn : and tne greateft part of the Shire of 
Invernefs. Ail which was antiently called the Province of Moray, 
before there was a Divifion into Counties. By the Rev. Mr. 
Lachlan Shaw, Minifter of the Gofpel at Elgin. to. 12s, 6d. 
Edinburgh, William Auld. London, John Denaldion, 

Antiquam Exquirite Matrem 

This Hiftory is divided into fix parts, containing an Introduc- 
tion, the Geography, the Natural Hiftory, the Civil and Politi- 
eal, the Military and Ecclefiaitical Hillory of Moray: But as the 
extent and variety of it, fo much greater than its popular im- 
portance, will not juftify our making any copious abitract, we 
cannot give our readers a better idea of its plan and execution in 
general than we meet with in the author’s preface. 

‘© The auchor of this undertaking collected the materials of it at 
different times, and wrote them for his own amufement, witliout any 
defign of offering them to the public. He perufed defcriptions of 
feveral counties, but had not the good fortune to meet with any to- 
lerable account of the Province of Moray ; wherefore, mindful of 
the obfervation, 

Nefcio qua natale folum dulcedine captos 
Tenet, et immemores non frnit effe Jui. 

He has arranged his colleétions into the order in which they now 

appear. 

‘« The geographical part would be lefs entertaining, if it was not 
intermixed with a genealogical account of feveral families of emi- 
nence and diftinétion ; in this, his chief view was, to give the true 
origin and antiquity of thofe families. It-is generally agreed, that 
we had not fixed furnames in Scotland earlier than the eleventh cen- 
tury: before that period, our kings were named patronimically, as, 
Malcolm MacKennet, Kenneth MacAlpin, &c. The author has in 
his hands manufcript accounts of the families treated of, from which 
entertaining anecdotes might have been extracted ; but this, he was 
afraid, would too much {well the work. He has added the armo- 
rial bearings of families. The Romans preferved the diftinétion of 
families by the jus imaginis: they divided the people into zodiles, 
novi, et ignobiles; he that had the images or ftatues of his anceftors, 


* Mrs, Miller, of Bath-Eafton; to whom fome elegant and many pretty com- 
pliments are paid in the courfe of th: volume, 
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who bore eminent offices, as pretor, edile, conful, &c. was called 


Noble: he that had only his own image or ftatue, was Novus or an 
Upftart : and he that had no ftatue, was Ignoble. Thofe little fta- 
tues of wood, marble, brafs, &c. were carefully preferved-and ex- 
pofed at funerals and other folemn occafions ; and poffibly from this 
came our coats of arms. (Vid. Suet. in o@av. et Dioclef. and Nifret’s 
Use of Armories.) ' 

‘© In the geographical, and fome other parts of this work, the 
author has given the names of places in the Gaeiic language, which 
is a dialect of the Celtic: in this he has generally obferved the proper 
orthography, which often differs from the common pronunciation in 
this kingdom: this he has done to make the etymology of thefe 
names of places the more intelligible. 

«¢. The natural hiftory, although it contains little to gratify thecu- 
riofity of thofe who are much veriant in fuch reading; yet valuable 
authors have givenan account of natural produdtions of countries fuch 
as they write of ; and the peculiar produét of this province ought not 
to be omitted, and may be entertaining to many. 

“¢ In the civil part, there is fuch variety as cannot but be agreeable 
to fome readers. In the Roll of Barons, there are feveral alterations 
fince 1760: in fome, fons have come into the place of their fa- 
thers ; in others, collaterals have fucceeded: andin 1774, the king 
and parliament granted to Major Genera! Frafer, the lands and eftate 
of the late Lord Lovate his father. But the roll, as it now itands, 
is fo well known, that it is unneceffary to write it. 

‘* The Military Hiftory is drawn up from the beft writers the 
author has met with, 

** The ecclefiaftic part may appear to fome readers too long. The 
length however may be excufed, confidering the great. variety of 
matter it contains; the author has ufed a ftyle fo laconic and brief, 
that be could not exprefs his thoughts intelligibly in fewer words: 
and it may be agreeable to fome, to find the fucceffion of minifters 
in parifhes, and the changes in ecclefiaitical government, fince the re- 
formation, 

“« ‘There is added an appendix, containing a-number of papers, 
mott of them never before publithed ; which ferved to elucidate and 
confirm many parts in the p:eceding work,” . 

As a fpecimen of the hiftorian’s ftile and manner of writing, 
we {elect the following account of the fuperftitious cuftoms ftill 
practited in the county of Moray ; which feem to have had their 
rife from the Druids. . 

** In hectic and confumptive difeafes, they pair the nails of the 
fingers and toes of the patient, put thefe parings into a rag cut from 
his clothes, then wave their hand with the rag thrice round his head 
crying Deas-Soil, afver which they bury the rag in fome unknown 
place. I have teen this done: and Pliny, in his natural hiftory, 
meations it as practifed.by. the magians or druids of his time. 

“© When a contagious difeafe enters among cattle, the fire is ex- 
tin:uifhed in fome villages round; then they force fire with a wheel, 
or wy rubbing a piece of dry wood upon another, and therewith butn 
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juniper in the ftalls of the cattle, that the fmoke may purify the air 
about them : they likewife boil juniper in water, which they fprinkle 
upon the cattle. This done, the fires in the houfes are rekindled 
from the forced fire. All this I have feen done; and it is no doubt 
a druid cuftom. 

«« They narrowly obferved the changes of the moon, and will 
not fell wood, cut turf or fuel, or thatch for houfes, or go upon any 
expedition of importance, but at certain periods of the revolution of 
that planet: fo the druids avoided, if poffible, to fight till after the 
full moon. (Diodor.) 

“ They divine by bones; having picked the flefh clean off a 
fhoulder-blade of mutton, which no iron muft touch, they turn to- 
wards the eaft, or the rifing fun, and looking fteadily on the tranf- 
parent bone, pretend to foretell deaths, burials, &c. This O/teo- 
mateia was much practifed among the heathens: and the druids con« 
fulted the entrails and bones of animals, even of human victims, 
(Tacit. Annal 14.) Ihave fpoken of their regard to omens page 240. 

‘* At burials they retain many heathenith praétices ; fuch as mufic 
and dancing at like-wakes, when the neareft relations of the deceafed 
dance firft. At burials, mourning women chant the Coronach, or 
mournful extemporary rhymes, reciting the valourous deeds, expert 
hunting, &c. of thedeceafed. When the corpfe is lifted, the bed- 
ftraw, on which the deceafed lay, is carried out and burnt in a place 
where no beaft can come near it; and they pretend to find next 
morning, in the afhes, the print of the foot of that perfon in the 
family, who fhall firft die. 

‘* They believe, that the material world will be deftroyed by fire, 
So general is this perfuafion, that when they would exprefs the end 
of time, they fay Gu-braith, i. e. ‘ To the conflagration, or de- 
ftruction.’ . 

“* The afe which the druids made of juniper, and their regard 
to the changes of the moon, fhew that they were no ftrangers to the 
virtues of plants, and the influences of the celeftial bodies. 

** I fearce need obferve, that throughout this kingdom, many 
places have their names, and fome p rfons their furnames, from 
the druid cards, carns, &¢. as Baird, Carnie, Moni-bhard, Tulli- 
bardin, Carn-wath, Carn-crofs, &c.” 

This work is well-printed and embellifhed with engravings of 
fome views of ruins and other buildings, and will afford enter- 
tainment to the curious; particularly thofé who are inquifitive 
after the antiquities of North-Britain. 





ART. VI. dn Effay towards eftablifoing the Melody and Meafure 
of Speech, to be expreffed and perpetuated by peculiar Symbels. 
Continued from page 448, Vol. II. and concluded. 

Having given a pretty ful and particular account of Mr. 
Steele’s mufical fcheme, refpecting the melody or rife and fall of 
the voice in fpeaking, we fhould now proceed, in conformity to 
Vou, Hi. db our 
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‘our promife, to the confideration of the hints he has thrown out 


ficulation, we fpeak with-more confidence, having long made it 


itt his preface, in regard to the afcertaining and improving of 


‘articulation; we muft beg leave, however, to add a word or two 
“on the propriety of profecuting the former fcheme, even admit- 


ing that, in the rife and fall of ipeaking, the voice does run the 


‘divifions up and down the very *ew notes within the compafs 
‘contended for, The oratorial melody of the Greek tongue be- 


-ing confeffedly loft, and the application of it, or the fubftitution 
of any thing equivalent to the Englifh, being attended with 
great, if not infuperable difficulties, it may be worth confider- 
ing, whether it would not be better to give up all thought of it 
-entirely, and make the fuppreffion of fuch variation the diftin- 
’ guifhing charaéteriftic of /peaking, as oppofed to finging. The 
‘obfervation of Tully to a certain chaunting fpeaker is trite and 
‘common ; and it is notorious that a chaunt or brogue is common 
‘to provincial diale&s and bad orators, while the moft elegant and 
refined {peakers have the leaft of it. Nay fo little have fome of 
our beft and moft genuine orators of tune in fpeaking, that we 
have kuown very mufical ears unable to diftinzuith it. We frankly 
_own that, on fuch authority, we ourfelves have heretofore denied 
the exiftence of it in polifhed fpeech, At the fame time, we con- 
-fefs ourfelves converts to Mr. Steele’s proof of its exiftence. We 
:muft do him the juftice alfo to own ourfelves particularly pleafed 
with his illuftration of, what he calis the poize, or Light and heavy 
-modes of emphafis, in contradiction to the ud and Joft; a dif- 
tinétion he thus familiarizes by example. ‘ Suppofe a man 
fpeaking to his miftrefs in the .words ‘ my pEAR.’ Dear being, 
in this place, put fubftantively, is abfolutely affected to the heavy; 
therefore thefe fhould be pronounced thus, my pear. Suppofe 
the converfation to have begun in the ordinary degree of loud- 
-nefs, and at the fame inftant he has pronounced my, a perfon ap- 
_pPears ix fight who ought not to hear the next fyllable, the fpeaker 
.¢an inftantly foften his voice, even to a whifper, though ftill the 
word will carry its proper emphafis and remain heavy.” We re- 
gard his notice of this diitinétion as the principal improvement 
-he has made in the theory of our Englifh profody. For, as to his 
project of marking the mufical notes of fpeech, and fetting ora- 
torial declamation to tune like the recitativo of an opera, we 
have no great notion cither of its praéticability or utility. On 
the contrary, -we think tune fhould be given up entirely to fing- 
ing,. and the abolition of the little mufical chaunt there is, in 
“fpeaking, fhould be recommended, as beft fuiting the energy and 
‘propriety, and perhaps even the elegance of ipeech. In this, 
however, we give merely our opipion, as amoufot, under correc- 
tion of the mufical among the learned. As to the matter of ar- 
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‘a peculiar branch of oyr ftudy. It is fo pretty an Lypothefis, 
that there are, as our author maintains, neither more nor Jefs in 
nature than feven vowel founds, that we are by no means difpofed 
to controvert the truth of it; though we fee no efficient caufe in 
“philofophy to confine the organs of articulation to the formation 
of feven any more than any other number. We do not conceive 
the articulation of the voice to refemble in this refpe& its intona- 
tions, or to depend on fimilar caufes to thofe vibrations in the 
mediums of found and light, which regulate the number and va- 
riety of notes and colours. Of this at leaft, we are confident, that 
the aétual variation of vowel founds as they are pronounced in 
different languages, cannot well be reduced to fo fmall a fcale. 
Mr. Steele hath, neverthelefs, fome good obfervations’on the 
fubject. 

‘* In order to diftinguith, fays he, what are vowels and what are not, 
let this be the definition of a vowel found; videlicet, a fimple found ca- 
pable of being continued invariably the fame for a long time (for 
example, as long as the breath lafts) without any change of the ot- 
gans ; that is, without any movement of the throat, tongue, lips, or 
jaws. 
me But a diphthong found is made by blending two vowel founds by a 
very quick pronunciation, intooxe, | 

‘* So that to try, according to the foregoing definition, to’continue 
a diphthong found, the voice moft commonly changes immediately 
from the firft vowel found, of which the ——— is compoféd, bya 
{mall movement in fome of the organs, to the found of the vowel 
which makes the latter part of the faid diphthong, the found of the 
firft vowel being heard only for one inftant. For example, to make 
this experiment on the Englith found of v, as in the word usz, 
which is really a diphthong compofed of thefe two 4 ie founds zs 


and oo ; the voice begins on the found ge, but inftantly dwindles 


into, and ends in, 00. 

* The other Englith found of u, as in the words ucLy, uNDON®, 
BUT, and GuT, is compofed of the Englifh founds au and 00; but 
they require to be pronounced fo extremely fhort and clofe together, 
that, in the endeavour to prolong the found for this experiment, the 

Fated ftruggle between the two com- 
ponent founds, without making either of them, or any other found, 
diftin@ ; fo that the true Englifh found of this diphthong can never 
be expreffed but by the aid of a fhort energic afpiration, fomething 
like a fhort cough, which makes it very difficult to our fouthern 
neighbours in Europe. __ ; 

‘* To try the like experiment on the Englith found of 1 or ¥ ast 
in the firft perfon, and in the words My, BY, IDLE, and FINE,, 
(both which letters are the marks of one and the fame diphthong Jound 
compofed of the Englifh founds au and £&,) the voice begins on 


_the found av,» and immediately changes to ££ on which it continues 


and ends. 
*« The Englith found of &,.in the words met, ket, men, get, isa 
wee diphtheng 
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diphthong compofed of the vocal founds a and & (being the fecond 
and third vowels in the following arrangement) and pronounced very 


fhort. 


The feven natural vowel /ounds may - thus marked and explained to 
found, 
in the Englifh as the words, in French as the words, 
awall, fmall, or, for, knock, lock, occur. | en, grande. 
aman, can, cat, rat. Paris, habit, pardon, 
e=may, day, take, nation, fes, et. . 
“G=evil, keen, it, be snéquity. Paris, habit, ris, dit, i. 
o=open, only, broke, hole. foldat, cétes, offrir. 
w=fool, two, rule, tool, do. ou, vous, jour, jaloux. 
{uperflzous, tune, {u- 2 very rare in ' 


preme, credulity. Englip. 





c= 


du,’ plus, une. 


Diphthong founds in Englifh. 

_ei=l, fine, hire, life, ride, fpy, fly, (a long found.) 
ae=met, let, get, men, (a fhort found.) 

_jw=you, ufe, new, due, few, (a long found.) 

= g* 1 = ag vice pothicd unkind, uxdone, begua, 

2. yong P y ugly, bat, hut, gut. 
oxvs=ho, bough, fow, hour, gown, town (this diphthong is founded 
long, dwelling chiefly on the latter vowel.) 

** The letters and founds, which in modern languages pafs under 
the names of diphthongs, are of fuch different kinds, that they can- 
not properly be known by any definition | have feen: for, according 

_to my fenfe, the greateft part of them are not diphthongs. There- 
fore, that I may not be mifunderitood, I will define a proper diph- 
thong to be made in fpeech, by the blending of two vowel founds fo 
intimately into ome, that the ear fhall- hardly be able to diftinguifh 
more than one uniform found; though, if produced for a longer 
time than ufual, it will be found to continue in a found different 
from that on which it began, or from its diphthong found. 

** And therefore the vowels, which are joined to make dipthongs 

‘jn Englifh, are pronounced much fhorter, when fo joined, than as 
fing!e vowels ; for if the vowel founds, of which they are compofed, 
efpecially the initials, are pronounced fo as to be eafily and diftin@ly 
+t gama they ceafe to be diphthongs, and become diftinét 
yllables. 

*¢ Though the grammarians have divided the vowels into three 
claffes ; long, hort, and doubtful ; I am of opinion, that every one 
of the feven has both a longer and fhorter found ; as, 

a is long in a/J, and fhort in Jock and o¢ (lack and ac) 

a is long in arm, and fhort in cat. 

E is long in may and make, and fhort in zation. 

1 is long in 4e, and fhort in it. 

© is longer in hole than in open; long in correde, thort in gore 

ve. 


# it long in fool, fhort (by comparifon) in fooliths 
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v is long in tune and plus, and fhort in fuper and du. 

But the fhorteft founds of o, w, and wu, are long in comparifon 
with the fhort founds of the four firft vowels. 

Thefe obfervations our author fays he has ‘‘ thrown out as hints, 
from which it may be judged, what very great advantages might arifé 
to the lingual and literary commerce of the world, by a fet of 
learned men fitting down, under fome refpectable authority, to re- 
form the alphabet, fo as to make it contain diftin& elementary marks 
for exprefling all the lingual founds of the European languages at 
leaft; in doing which, the difficulty would Be infinitely over-ba- 
lanced by the great and general utility. 

** So much it was neceflary for me to fay on the incongruity be- 
tween our prefent letters and our natural elementary founds; becaufe 
having, for many. years paft, confidered that and the melody and mea- 
Sure of fpeech together, as parts of the fame fubject, it is probable, 
I may have ufed, in the following fheets, expreffions with a latent 
reference to thefe elementary founds, which, without this flight ex- 
planation, might be unintelligible.” 

It fhould feem from hence that Mr. Steele imagines thefe hints 
refpecting the articulation of vowel founds to be altogether new; 
but thofe founds have been before inveftigated. Dr. Wallis long 
fince pointed out feveral of them, and other writers have recently 
purfued the fubject much farther*. It fhould feem, indeed, that 


* Ourcolleague Dr. K. in particular, in the introduétion to his rhetorical di@oe 
nary, makes the following fimilar obfervations on the fuoje&. 

It is the common practice of linguifts to attempt to teach the pronunciation of 
fanguages by means of the written alphabet ; but the written elements of language 
are fo inapplicable to the elements of fpeech, that the difficulty of making any pro- 
ficiency in a foreign tongue, by fuch means, is inconceivable by thofe who have not 
made the experiment. 

As there are but a certain number of notes in mufic, fo there are but a certain 
number of articulate founds in everflanguage. In different languages their num- 
her differs, and there are-but few founds in any two languages that are exatly she 
fame; although by the great intercourfe between the Eur:pean nations, the founds 
of different languages daily affimilate. In Englith we have eleven diftin® fpecies of 
articulate founds, which even by ¢ ntraétion, prolongation, and compofition, are in- 
creaféd only to the number of fixteen, every fyllable, or articulate found, in our lan- 
guage, being one of this number. Thefe, therefore, I call the oral elements of the 
Englith languagee ‘The number of our literal vowels falling confiderably thort of 
thefe funds, it would be impoffible to exprefs or denote them in writing, by thofe 
charaéters ; even if fuch charaéters conftantly ferved to denote diftinét and different 
founds : but this is fo far from being the cafe, that the fame found is frequently de- 
noted by feveral different letters, and the fame letter ferves to exprefs very different 
founds. To give even the Englith reader a true notion of thefe elements, by means 
of the dead letter, we muft therefore make ufe of fuch words or fyllables as woulé 
convey them diftinétly when properly pronounced. 

Of thefe he gives the following table. 
E nglij founds or towels, expreffed in different Syllables by warious letters. 

- Cur, tir, her, fon, blood, earth, &c. g- Roy; joy, toil. 

- Town, noun, how, boughe 10. Hard, part, carve, laugh, hearts 

- Bull, wool, wolf, puth. 11. And, hat, crag, bar. 

- Pool, groupe, troop. 12. Bay, they, weigh, fail, tales 

. Call, hawl, caul foft, oft George, cloth, 13. Met fweat, head, bread. 

New, cube, duty, beauty. 14+ Meet, meat, deceit. ‘ : 
7. Not, what, gone, fwan, war, was. as. Fit, yes, bufy, women, Englifh guilt, 
8 No, beau, foe, moan, blown, roan. 16. Why; nigh, I, buys joinlyre, bire,&¢ 
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our author has made it, as heretofore obferved, but a flight ob- 
je&t of his attention, or that, from a provinciality or other pecu- 
liarity of dialeét, his ear is not well qualified to judge of articu- 
lation. He would elfe never have told us that J or Y, as J in 
the firft perfon and in the words my, by, idle, fine, &c. is a diph- 
thong compofed of the Englith founds of au and ee. The Scotch, 
indeed, tell us this, but no Englifh ear perceives the founds, nor 
can an Englith underftanding admit the propriety of the obfer- 
vation.—Again, Mr. Steele fays, the Englifh found of £ in met, 
let, men, get, is a diphthong compoted of the vowel founds of 4 
and £, but the duplicity of this found is never perceived unlefs 
when prolonged and ending with y, as in hey, grey, or with a li- 
quid confonant, which makes it in fact two fyllables, as in there, 
where, &c.—As he apologizes for quoting the French, we fhall 
only obferve that he is miftaken in feveral, as may be feen by 
comparing his table with that of the Chevalier de Saufeuil, in. 
ferted in his curious analyfis of the French tongue ; although it 
mutt be obferved that the Chevalier, for want of fufficient atten- 
tion to the Englifh founds, is alfo frequently miftaken,—Again, 
Mr. Steele fays, that £ is long in may and make and fhort in na- 
tion. For goodnefs’ fake, how doth he pronounce nation to make 
the firft vowel in it fhorter than that in may and make? Does he 
take into the former the found of the y and of thee? A little 


_attention will ferve to fhew that thefe fyllables are diphthongs, 


if not, firictly fpeaking, words of two fyllables, and pronounced 
as if divided into ma-y and ma-ek; for whether the foft e goes 
before or after the confonant in wiiting, it makes no difference 
in the found. Of the fame nature is his mifconeeption, when he 
fays, o is longer in hole thar in open; long in correde and fbort in 
cérrofive. His miftake is ftill more palpable in faying 99 is dong in 
feoi and fbort in foclifh. The fame found, indeed, is fhort in 


Under one or other cf the numbers compofing the above ta! le, fays he, are com- 
prehended all the fpecies of diitinct articulate founds contained in the English lan- 
guage. Not that they differ altogether equally in-quality ; feveral differing only in 
time. There are no more than eleven diftingt founds of different qualities in English; 
ten of the numbers fpecified in the table being exprefled by the long and fhurt modes 
of uttering only Sve. 


a a mann’d barr’d, Hard, command, bard, 
eny met, led, Mane, mate, laid, 
As<] = Fit, kifs, win, = § Fect, geefe, ween, 
O or Au Not, what, pond, Neught, wall, pawn'd, 
U or OO. Pull, wool, hood, Pool, noon, road. 


© The other fix founds are cither always fhort as y in cer, or always long as oin 
pate, or diphthongal or doubie as i ory in hire, Ayre 5 u in uve; cw in town and of in 
joy + moft of which long founds feem to partake of two qualities, not fo equally blended 
in them all, as to pafs without our perceiving the ingredients of the c mpound. Thus 
J or YF appear to be a commixture of the long ¢ and thort i; U of the 1. ng ¢, and fhort » 
or oo; OW ot the thort o and long x or 00; and OJ mcft palpably of the fhort o or aa 
and i.”” Pechaps on further inveftigation, it may appear that the primary founds 





are, as Mr. Steele aflerts, no more than feven. We won!d with to refer this fpecu- 


full, 


tation to our collgague, Dr. Ke when his feifure will permit. 
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full, pull, bull. &c. But we muft here clofe the prefent article; 
as it is very poflible our readers. may not form the fame idea of 
the importance or utility of thefe difquifitions, as hath the author 


of this ingenious Effay. 





ART. VI. An Account of the Weather and Defeafer of South-Ca- 
rolina. By Lionel Chalmers, M.D. of Charles Town. 8vo. 
2yols, 6s.* Dilly. 

‘“* To publifh a general fketch of the weather in South Carclinz, 
and from thence endeavour to account, for the various difeafes to 
which the inhabitants of that country are liable, in confequence of 
the changes which their conititutions undergo in the feveral feafons 
of the year, may be deemed a ufelefs undértaking, to people who live 
in a different climate : But thofe who think fo may be told, that in 
a medica! fenfe, the people of different countries, are no otherwife to 
be diftinguifhed from each other, than fo far as they may be of more 
firm or.feeble habits, according to their various climates. Hence it 
is, that the like caufes, muft produce relatively fimilar effets eve 
where ; differing only as to the degree of that impreffion, which fach 
fucceflive and varioufly combined changes in the qualities of air can 
make on the human body, according to its ftate when thefe changes 
happened,” 

Such is the firft paragraph of an advertifement prefixed to the 
work; whofe publication is chiefly interefting, as the author ob- 


ferves, to phyficians and other profeffors of the faculty. To 
thefe, therefore, we recommend the perufal of the book itfelf.; 
in which they will find the principal difeafes, to which the hu- 
man body is liable, treated of in a practical and judicious man- 
ner. Indeed the medical reputation of the author fuperfedes the 


neceflity of our recommendation, An extract or two, refpe&ing 
the nature of the foil, climate, and manner of living of the in- 
habitants, will thew the author’s ftile of writing, and be proba. 
bly acceptable to our readers. 

** The foil of this country is very various ; for within twenty miles 
of the fea, itis generally light and fandy : but far from being infertile. 
This, however, is to be underftood of the uplands only ; for in many 
other places, the mould is as richand deep as can be found anywhere. 
But, even in the moft barren lands, vegetation is fo Juxuriant when 
the weather is fhowery,’ that a plentiful increafe is reaped from them, 
On the other hand, fuch moiit weather is produdtive of noel 
multitudes of thofe reptiles and infects, that require ftanding water 
for their ova to hatch in ; fome of which are very troublefome to the 
inhabitants ; more efpecially'at night, unlefs they be fecured from 
their flings, by furrounding the beds with gauze pavilions. But, 
the heat of the fun is fo great when the feafon is dry, and the earth 
becomes fo parched, that no feed which is fown will grow ; and thofe 


* Both volumes, bound in one, making but a tolerable-fized 8vo. volume. 
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things that were thriving and promifed well before, may at fuch 
times be deftroyed or yield but little. In this refpect, however, rice 
feems the moft hardy of all plants ; for it will recover when the rains 
fet in, even after it had been burnt down to the ground. 

‘** Further back in the country, the uplands very generally havea 

ood foil ; and the fertility of thefe that are low, is-thought to be 
inexhauftible. Even the very mountains are covered with a fine ver- 
dure of lofty trees, except in fome few places, where the fummits 
confift of cael rocks ; amongft which is lime-ftone or marble of dif 
ferent colours. But, except in one river, a {tone larger than a peeble 
is not to be found anywhere within twenty miles of the fea, fetting 
afide thofe that have been brought hither as bal!ait for flips. 

“© LT doubt not, but Scwth Carclina produces 2)! forts of metals.— 
Gold, filver, copper, iron and lead have already been difcovered. We 
alfo have antimony, alum, talk, blacklead, marle, and very fine 
white clay, which is fit for making porcelain. I likewife have 
feen emeralds, that were brought from the country of the Cherokee 
Indians, which when cut and poliihed, fell nothing thort of thofe 
which are imported from India in luitre ; and rock chryttal abounds 
in feveral places. 

** When the Englith firft took poffeffion of this country, exceptin 
Savannahs (which are plains naturally without trees) and fome {mal 
openings, that were here and there mae by the Indians, the whole 
was one continued foreft ; and perhaps, one twentieth part of it is nat 
yet cleared and crltivated. 

‘* From the furfaces, therefore, of fo many large rivers, and nume- 
yous collections of itanding waters ; fuch quantities of funk, fenny 
and. marfhy lands, and the vaft Atlantic ocean that borders on our 
coaft, it may readily be inferred, that exceflive exhalations muft be 
made in this fultry climate : to which fhould we add the exuberant 
tranfpiration trom the foil, and the abundant perfpiration from vege. 
‘tables of all forts, which everywhere cover the ground, the reafon will 
plainly appear, saa our climate fhould be very moift. And that it 
us fo, will be clearly feen from the rain that fulls at Charleftown, 
which at 2 médium for ten years, was 42 inches annually, without 
regarding the. moilture that defcended in fogs and dews. During 
the above period, the greateft depth of rain in one year was 5,443, 
and the leaft is 3,195 inches; the moft of twelve hours being 9.26 
inches ; and on the 28th day of June 1750, the rain of two hours was 
—. However, 65,96 inches of rain have been known to 

all in one year, before I kept a journal of the weather, I will jut ob- 
Werve of dews, that where they are heavy as with us, they fhow an at- 
mofphere replete with moifture. And, indeed, fo great are they in 
common feafons, that thofe who are abroad at night, are prefently fo 
dampedand chilled by them, that a general and irkfome laflitude 
is quickly perceived ; and it is well if nothing worfe happens. For 
fo penetrating are théfe dews, that they quickly pafs to the kin (no 
apparel being proof againft them) and thus convey the cool damp air 
to the furface of the body ; befide the ill pat heccotn that may 
thence enfue to the lungs and paffages leading to thefe organs. The 
fame may nearly be faid of fogs, which, fometimes in the winter, ob- 
{cure 
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fcure the fun for feveral days together : whence, if no other bad ef- 
feéts enfue, atorpor both of the mind and body will be induced. 

«* During this dark weather,water may be feen pouring down locking- 
glaffes and whatever is painted ; candles burn dimly, the flames ap- 
pearing as if furrounded with fmall halos ; marfhy grounds, ditches, 
finks and fhallow ftanding waters, emit an offenfive fmell ; and all 
things are fo damped within doors where no fires are kept, that on 
entering a houfe, one is fenfible of fuch a mephitical frouzy imell, 
as is perceived in the apartments of thofe who are fweating in fevers,’ 

** As we have no hills or mountains near us, to colleét or condu@ 
the currents of air, the wind feldom blows with a force exceeding 
four degrees (fuppofing the whole of its range to be divided by a 
{cale of feven) except in time of a hurricane ; which happens but 
feldom, and at no ftated periods. Nor does fuch an outrageous 
ftorm arife at all, unlefs the winds had been fmall, and the weather 
very hot and dry, for a confiderable time before. Hence it fhould 
feem, that the air, at lait becomes fo rarefied, as to permit the con- 
tiguous denfer atmofphere, to rufh towards ours with great violence, 
as into an exhautted receiver, in order to reftore the equilibrium.—~ 
On thefe occafions, the ftorm always proceeds from the north-eaft ; 
this being the eppofite point to that, whence the wind had blown fo 
long ve ay And after having exerted its fury for a longer or 
fhorter time (though its greateit impetuofity feldom exceeds twelve 
hours) and having as it were overcharged our atmofphere, it fhifts 
firt to eaft, then to the welt, and laftly to the north-weft; by which 
time, the elements being as it were balanced, the weather becomes 
perfectly fettled and fair, as if no fuch furious ftorm of wind and rain, 
had raged fo immediately before, and threatened us with deftruétion. 
But the ravages it makes, may be but too plainly traced, by the 
many thipwrecks, ruins of houfes, and the lofs of lives it occafioned. 

** Notwithftanding the damages fuftained by individual perfons on 
fuch occafioas, the want of fuch tempefts for many years together, ig 
probably a great misfortune to us ; becaufe the air does not receive 
fo frequent and thorough ventilations, as might be conducive to health, 
in fuch a climate as that of Seuth Carolina. But, till the land is more 
cleared, our -atmofphere cannot be wholly renewed, even by a hurri- 
cane. For the two which happened in September, in the year 1752, 
were fcarcely perceived one hundred miles back in the country, ina 
direé&t line with the wind; though the firft raged for the {pace of 
ten hours ; yet the wind, violent as it was, could not penetrate fuch 
an extent of clofe woods ; notwithftanding many thoufands of trees 
were deftroyed in the maritime parts.” - 

Of the air of Carolina Dr. Chalmers obferves that 

** It is liable to as fudden and great changes in its temperature, as 
can poflibly happen in any country. But, happily, the — va- 
riations generally are from warm and moift, to cold and clear wea- 
ther. ‘T'nefe extraordinary viciflitudes, are moft frequent in the win- 
ter and fpring; though ia the autumn, the difference between the 
heat of the day and night, often exceeds twenty degrees; and the ge- 
neral difference throughout the year may be from ten to fifteen de- 
grees ia the {pace of tweaty-four hours when the weather is —_— 
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Bat this muft only be underftood of the fhaded air in the day ; be. 
tween which and the heat thefe fuftain, who are expofed to the di. 
re&t rays of the fun, the difference will be twenty degrees, and ftill 
more in fome fituations. 

‘* From this comparatively greater coolnefs and moifture of the 
air at night, it probably is, that when the weather is calm, — 
the autumn, and even later, the whole country will be covered wi 
a thick fog. For, as the earth retains the heat it received from the 
fun in the day, longer than the atmo/phere does, it ftill emits vapours ; 
which yet cannot afcend to any coniiderable height, becaufe of the 
colder air above ; and as the humidity that before was’diffufed aloft, 
is then made to coakfce and fall lower by its gravity being thus aug. 
mented, they together form thofe denfe clouds, which hang as it were 
balanced, between the cooler medium above, and the warmer one 
below. But, as the heat of the foil abates more the longer the fun 
has been abfent, thefe clouds defcend ftill lower, till they cover the 
face of the earth in fuch a manner, that, in the morning, the largeft 
objeéis are intercepted from our view, at the diftance of twenty yards 
fometimes. But even then, fhould we look out of a window up two 
pair of fiairs, though the ground below us cannot be feen, the air is 
perfectly ferene at that height. The furrounding higher profpeéts 
then appear fo very romantic, that the whole looks like incitantment. 
For as only the tops of trees and houfes can be feen, they feem to 
grow and fland, as it were, in the middle of a great fea; fo the fog 
appears. 

** This fcene will continue, till thefe vapours are exhaled by the 
fan or diflipated by the wind; which commonly happens by ten 
o'clock in the morning or earlier ; and as they evaporate, it is curious 
to obicive, how one part is detached from another, as it were in large 
white fleeces, rolling over and over; and being wafted along in {mall 
thin clouds, by a gentle breeze, the whole will be difperied before 
noon, unlefs the weather continues quite calm.” 

Of the weather of this climate he gives the following extraor- 
dinary account. 

“* Lightening and thurder happen at all feafons, when it rains im- 
mediately after a shift of wind; but from April to September, we 
feldom have a fhower without both ; though they generally are moft 
dreadful in June, July and Auguit; and fcarcely a night paffes in the 
fuinmer, but it lightens in fome part of our horizon. 

_ ** ‘The hort ftorms called thunder-gufts, are mott violent after great 
heat, and a particular fultrirefs in the air, which affeéts us very fen- 
fibly, though the shermcmerer fhews nothing of it. When thefe thun- 
der-clouds are forming, it is furprifing, in how fhort a time, our at- 
mofphere, which was quite ferene before, fhall be overcafl with a 
gloomy darknefs, for the clouds that are then in view, feem to rufh 
trom all direétions towards that part, whence the thunder-fhower is 
to be expedted. ‘Thefe foreboding appearances are very alarming, 
for no one knows what damage may enfue, or on whom the ftorm 
may fall. Nor are thefe apprehenfions unreafonable. For, fetting 
aide the folemn horror attending fuch an a@pparatu: of black heavy 

Clouds, which fuddenly darken the air; the. tlorm of wind and @ . 
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ceflive rain, or perhaps hail, that prefently follows, together with the 
almoft inceffant Rafhing of /ightening and rolling cf thunder feemingly 
juft over our heads, feveral perfons are every year killed by the light- 
ening; befide the damage that is done to houfes and fhips during 
thefe fudden gufts. At fuch times, the rain does not always pour 
down with equal violence, fhort paufes intervening ; during which 
the greatelt damage is generally done by the lightening, much of 
the eleGrical fluid defcending filently when the rain is moft heavy. 
When thefe thunder-fhowers happen at night, the fcene is more 
awful ; for the firmament feems then as in a blaze; the glare of 
lightening and ftunning noife of thunder, fomewhat refembling a 
bombardment. 

“¢ Yet notwithftanding the accidents that may befal fome few 
people at fuch times, it is not to be doubted, that thefe reiterated 
ftorms are, for the prefent, of eminent ufe to mankind in fo hot a 
climate; where, during the fummer, the air might contraé& fome 
degree of mephitifm, were it not ventilated, and, as it were, re- 
newed by thefe temporary agitations; whereby the pernicious va- 
pours are either precipitated with the rain, or diiperfed by the 
winds. And as thefe heavy rains defcend trom a colder region, they 
not only cool and refreth both the air and the earth, wor we are 
fenfibly invigorated, but they alfo greatly promote vegetation ; and 
fuch ftanding waters as have contra¢ted fome degree of putrefaction, 
are fo diluted by the fame means, that the exhalations they emit, are 
now lefs injurious to health. But, it cannot be denied, that if the 
thowers are frequent, or they happen as it were daily for any con- 
tinued length of time, intermitting or remitting fevers will be more 
common, efpecially when the weather fets in warm again, ‘even 
though it were fair after the earth had been thus drenched, and the 
ditches and fields were filled with water. 

“« The quantity of rain that was faid to fall here, will no doubt 
appear large to thofe who live in more temperate climates. Yet by 
all I could learn, the rains muft have been greater as well as more 
frequent, fifty or fixty years ago; for an old gentleman, who was 
Provincial Secretary in the year 1735 affured me, that in the fpace 
of twenty-four hours, an empty tar-barrel thirty inches deep, which 
ftood on end, was filled to the brim by the rain; nay, that much of 
the water that-fell into ithad ran over. But to make allowances for 
exaggeration, he mentioned a gent/eman having won a wager which 
he made, that it would rain on forty fucceflive days, towards the end 
of fummer. . 

“* T cannot convey a better idea of the heat we perceive, in pafling 
along the ftreets at noon in the f{ummer, than by comparing it to shat 
glow which ftrikes one, who looks into a pretty warm oven; for it 
1s fo increafed by retleétion, from the houfes and fandy ftreets, as to 
raife the mercury, fometimes, to the : 30th divifion of the thermo- 
meter, when the temperature of the fhaded air, may not exceed the 
94th: folid bodies; more efpecially metals, abforb fo much Aeat at 
fuch times that one cannot lay his hand on them, but for a short 
time, without being made very uneafy. Nay, I have feen a beef- 
fteak of the-common’thicknefs, fo deprived of its juices, when laid 
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on a cannon for the fpace of twenty minutes, as to be overdone ac. 
cording to the ufual way of fpeaking. 

** How high the mercury would have rifen in the fun-fhine, durin 
the months of June and July in the year 1752, when the weather 
was warmer than it had ever been known here, I could not difcover, 
having then no thermcmeter, whofe {cale reached above 120 degrees, 
But as the mercury rofe to ¢h:s height, in the {pace of fifteen minutes, 
when the glafs was expofed to the fun, fufpended at the diftance of 
five feet from the ground, it became neceffary to remove that in- 
firument immediately, elfe it would have burfted. _ 7é/s experiment 
was made in an open garden, where many things, being fill green, 
fhaded the earth; and confequently the heat was thereby leffened, 
But, from fome trials that were fince made in cooler weather, I have 
yeafon to believe, the mercury would have rifen twenty degrees 
higher at the above feafon, had a proper inftrument been at hand to 
make the experiment with. 

“* During the hot feafon we are {peaking of, when the thaded 
air was warmer than the natural heat of our bodies (for the mercury 
fell fix degrees in a thermometer placed in my armpit) thofe who 
were expofed to the open funfhine, fuftained a degree of heat, greatly 
furpafling any that ever fhewed itfelf in the mott acute difeafe; or 
even what is commonly thought to be inconfiftent with life, much 
Jefs health. Yet Jadcurers and trade/men worked abroad as ufual ; 
and dlack/miths, as well as cooks, did their bufinefs within doors; a 
few accidents happening to thofe moftly, who lived in fmall rooths ; 
in particular when their employments obliged them to keep fires in 
the fame apartments; and alfo to others, who over-heated them- 
felves by walking or drinking too freely of {pirituous liquors, more 
e‘pecially if they lay down to fleep, immediately after. Some again 
were feized with apeplexies, who happened to he hemmed in by a 
crowd at publick fales; under which feveral circumftances feveral 
people died fuddenly in town; and the like befel many negroes in 
the country who were much expofed abroad. 

“* At this time, I obferved that my negro cook often quitted the 
kitchen, and ftood in the open funfhine for a little while, fanning 
himfelf with his apron. This fhewed that though the heat was very 
great abroad, it was yet refrefhing to him, whcn compared to that 
which he fuftained in the houfe. But the difference arofe fom a 
fiream of free air or fmall breeze that was then blowing. 

** In order to know what degree of heat my fervants were expofed 
to in the kitchen, I fufpended a thermometer to a beam, eight: feet 
from the floor and fifteen from the fire, the windows and doors being 
all open on both fides of the houfe ; fo that sis was the cooleft ftation 
in it. But, even here, the mercury ftood at the 115th divifion; 
and notwithftanding this feeming diitrefs, the negroes affured me, 
they preferred this fort of weather, to the winter’s cold. 

“ As a regifter of the weather, perhaps, was never kept during fo 
warm a feafon, fome extracts from mine relating to this, may not 
difpleafe the curious. 

** The preceding fpring having been unufually dry,,and not more 
than 5.41 inches rain falling in May and June, we had a a 
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fhower from the zoth of the latter month, till the 21f of July; the 
weather in the mean time, being exceffively hot. The confequence 
was, that the vapours which floated in the air, were fo elevated b 
rarefaftion, that dews foon failed: the a heat of the nights alfo 
contributing to their being detained aloft in the atmofphere ; fo that 
by the 13th of July a general drought prevailed. For the earth was 
fo parched and dry, that not the leait perfpiration appeared on plants, 
which fhrunk and withered. All ftanding waters were dried up, as 
were many wells and 5 : fo that travellers could not find water, 
either for themfelves or their beafts for a whole day together: for, 
the foil being light and very tranfpirable, it was foon drained of its 
moifture. hole who were fo happy as to have a fmall fupply of 
water in wells, willingly divided it between themfelves and their 
cattle. But, the latter not having a fufficiency to fatisfy their crav- 
ings, were ftill clamorous for more ; which yet could not be had, till 
the wells were replenifhed ; and for this event, the poor fuffering 
beafts waited fo anxioufly, that no driving could keep them long 
from the place. In feveral fettlements, no water could be found, by 
digging ever fo deep; for which reafon, the inclofures were laid 
open, and the cattle drove out to fhift for themfelves. But very 
many of them perifhed for want both of pafturage and water; as pro- 
bably, did great numbers of thofe birds, that require drink ; for 
none of them were to be feen amongft us. In fhort, the diftrefles of 
men and beatts at this time, are not to be defcribed.” 

During this feafon, fays our author, a candle was blown out 
and fet in a chimney at ten o’clock at night, the wick of which 
continued to burn clearly till next morning, and was likely to do 
fo for many hours longer. Query, adds he, ‘* Was this owing 
to a want of moifture in the air to extinguith it ?’—The follow- 
ing defcription of a moft remarkable hurricane, conveys the ides 
of a tremendous fcene of defolation, altogether new to the inha- 
bitants of more temperate climates. 

‘* About ten o’clock in the morning on the 4th of May 1764, a 
dreadful whirlwind was faid to be obferved in the Indian country, 
above three hundred miles to the weftward of Charleftown ; which 
between one and two in the afternoon of the fame day, was feen ap- 
proaching us very faft in a direét line, and not three miles from t 
town. But when it had advanced to the diftance of about half a 


mile from us, it was providentially oppofed by another whirlwind. 
which came from the north-eaft ; and crofling the point of land on 
which Charleftown ftands, the fhock of their junétion was fo great as 
to alter the direétion of the former fomewhat more towards the fouth, 
whereby great part of this place was preferved from inevitable de- 
ftruétion. it then paffed down Afhley river with fuch 2 ig and 


violence, that in a few minutes it reached Rebellion Road, where 2 
large fleet of loaded veffels with one of his majefty’s fhips their con- 
voy lay, about four or five miles below. the town ready to fail for 
England; three of which were overfet and funk fo fuddenly, that 
fome people who happened to be in one of their cabbins had not time 
to come on the deck ; and many of the other fhips, which, ne 
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did not lie fo immediately expofed to the greateft fury of the tempeft, 
‘would have fhared the fame fate had not their mafts given way ; for 
‘all thofe it paffed over, were laid down on their fides : and the mizen- 
‘matt of th. king’s thip, was carried off clofe to the quarter-deck, as 
{moothly as if it had been cut with a faw. 

** As people fat at dinner that day, they were alarmed with an 
nnufual fort of ftunning noife, as of the ruffling of many drums, in- 
‘termixed with fuch a roaring, thundering, churning or dafhing 
found, as the fea makes, in breaking on a hollow rocky thore, dur- 
ing a violent ftorm; when, on running out of doors, the tremendous 


_ Cloud was feen advancing at a great rate, with a quick circular mo- 


tion, its contents feeming in a violent agitation, from the great tu- 
‘mult that appeared not only in the body of the column itfelf, but, 
likewife from the contiguous clouds which drove rapidly towards. it 
from all direétions, as if the whole contents of the atmofphere flowed 
“thither, and were inftantly abiorbed by it. Hence it was, that this 
“meteor everymoment appeared fo differently ; fome parts of it being 
black and dark at times; others of a flame colour; and again, as if 
-valt waves’ of the fea had rifen into the air. But fuch was the per- 
‘turbation in the cloud, that thefe phenomena varied continually; all 
‘parts of it rolling over each other in the moft confufed and rapid 
“manner ; and, every now and then, large branches of trees might be 
feen hurled aboutin it. Its diameter was thought to be about 300 
yards, and the height 30 degrees; a thick vapour emitted from it 
“Fifing much higher. In pafling along it carried the waters of the 
‘river before it, in the form of a mountainous wave ; fo that the bot- 
‘tom, was feen in many places. Such floods of water fell on thofe parts 
over which it paffed, as if a whole fea had been difcharged on them 
at once ; and for a mile or twoon each fide of it, abundance of rain 
fell. As the wind ceafed prefently after the whirlwind paffed, the 
branches and leaves of various forts of trees, which had been carried 
into the air, continued to fall for half an hour; and in their defcent, 
appeared like flocks of birds of different fizes. A gentleman, over 
whofe piantation the fkirt of this ftorm paffed,not more than two miles 
from Charleitown, affured me, that had a thoufand negroes been em- 
ployed for a whole day in cutting down his trees, they could not have 
mede fuch a wafte of them, as this whirlwind did in lefs than half 
a minute. Such trees as were young and pliant, ftooped to its vio- 
“lence, and afterwards recovered themfelves. But all: thofe, which 
were more inflexible and firmly rooted, were broken off, and: hurled 
away : fo that no part of many of them, could afterwards, be found ; 
amongtt which were fome live oaks of near two feet diameter, the 
wood of which is known to be almoft as ponderous and hard as /iguum 


. vite; fe that fome of thefe trees, muft have weighed, haps more 


than twotuns. Yet heavy as they wére, no remains of them could 
‘afterwards be found any where, except the roots, which were fixed 
in the earth.” é 
Of the inhabitants and way of living in Charles-Town, Dr. 
Chalmers gives the following fhort relation. : 
** As to the way of living in Charleftown, it is much after the 
Englith manner, But either weak and pretty feur punch, “— 
we 
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well diluted with water, and without acid or fugar, is. ufed by many 
for drink, though wine and other liquors are likewife brought to the 

‘table. Tea and coffee are fo cheap, that one or both are ufed ortte 
if not twice in the day, by people of all ranks. But this cuftom can- 

" not fail in having ill confequences, in fome conftitutions, particularly 
during the relaxing heat of the fummer ; and perhaps the tea itfeif 
may poflefs fome qualities that are not friendly to the human confti- 
tution ; at leaft it is injurious to many people. For want of daily 
markets in the country, more falted and {moaked meats are confumed 
by the people there than in town ; they alfo abound with poultry of 
all kinds : much milk is ufed in various ways: more fruit is eaten in 
the feafon ; and lefs wine is commonly drank, though in general they 
are far from being {paring in the ufe ofrum. Some of thefe remarks 
however are to be pares be! with reftriction ; for no people in mid- 
dling life fupply their tables better than gentlemen in the country do; 
and none entertain ftrangers or friends with more hofpitality. Either 
the Indian corn called maize ground fmall, or rice boiled with water 
to a thick confittence, being preferred to bread by many of thofe who 
jive in the country, they a:e brought to table almoft at every meal.— 
This, as I {aid above, is out of choice, for we have plenty of wheat- 
flour. 

‘* Tt has already been faid, that Charleftown increafes faft in build- 
ings and people; but at prefent there are not quite twelve hundred 
dwelliag-houfes, with nearly as many kitchens that are built feparate ; 
befides a great number of ware-houfes, all which being viewed to- 
gether, give the place the appearance of a large and well-built town. 
The modern houfes are large, airy, and convenient, being from two 
and a half to threeand a half ftories high, and of fuitable cimenfions. 
And the banks of Cooper river being as yet moftly built upon, and 
the houfes lofty and contiguous, they are feen to great advantage 
by thofe who approach the place from the fea, after a long voyage, 
as being fully in view for the {pace of eight or nine miles, bcfore 
they come to an anchor in the harbour. 

_. *© The white inhabitants of this town, may be about jive thoufand 

five hundred ; but the mortality among them, cannot be exactly de- 

termined at prefent, no regifter thereof having been kept for feveral 

years. Formerly, when bills of mortality were annwaily printed, the 

inhabitants then being not quite four thoufand, it appeared that one 

in thirty-feven died yearly, or about one out of each family in the 

fpace of feven years anda half, fuppofing all the deceafed to have be- 

‘longed to the place. But thefe liits were {welled by the deaths of tran- 
fient perfons. It ought however to be obferved, iia, during the 

time thofe bills were publifhed, no contagious or malignant diitem- 

- pers prevailed amongft us. And it muit alfo be acknowledged, that 
we are rather more healthy fince the hurricanes of the year 1752; 

children: in particular having efcaped better fince ; for, before that 

aime, almoft half the number of deaths, happened amongit thofe who 
were under five years of age. There are many more negroes than 

white people in this town and province: and thefe of African def- 

ent, are as fufceptible of all forts of difeafes as thofe of the other 
solour, if we except the yellow er malignant fever and gout. ~— 
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they are liable to particular complaints, which feem peculiar to ne- 
sroes only. However, even blacks, who live in all refpects as we 
Gaseek do, are equally obnoxious to the gout with white men. 

** Births cannot be afcertained from the chriftenings ; for chil- 
dren are not always baptized the fame year in which they are born, 
But it is certain, they far exceed the deaths of the fettled inhabitants, 

*« The natives, for the moft part, rife above the middling ftature ; 
and they attain their full height fooner, than the people ufually do in 


. colder climates. In general, they are of a flender make, have pale 


complexions, thin, fair, or brown hair, which afterwards changes to a 
ye or black colour ; but it feldomcurls. They are forward in 
genius, and thought capable of receiving inftruétion earlier, than 
children in Britain commonly are. With refpeé to their charaétcer, 
they are exceedingly hofpitable, and of a mild temper, which yet is 
not without a quick fenfibility of any defigned affront: but their paf- 
fions foon fubfide. Few live fixty years ; and the bald or hoary and 
wrinkled appearances of old age, often thew themfelves at the age of 
thirty years ; or even earlier, more efpecially on thofe who dwell 
in the country. 

“«* The women are in full bloom, between their fixteenth and twenty- 
fifth year ; and they very generally are well featured and genteel in 
perfon.” 

In thefe volumes are contained two engraved tables, the one a 


_ general regifter of the weather for ten fucceflive years, from the 


year 1750 to 1759, both inclufive; the other an account of the 


quantity of food and drink that was ufed in each month, and the 
change which enfued in the feveral fecretions and excretions, ac- 
cording as the weather became warmer or cooler, deduced from 
ftatical experiments made by Dr. John Living, at Charles-Towa, 
‘in the year 1740, 





ART. VIII. 4 Brother’s Advice to his Sifters. Small 8vo. 3s. 

Wilkie. 

It is now fome months fince we firft announced the publication 
of this little volume * ; which has accidentally efcaped being re- 
noticed, and probably would have continued fo, had not a corre- 
{pondent obligingly reminded us of our unintentional negleé. 
Not that it ever ftruck us very forcibly with an idea of fuch mee 
rit and importance as to demand our particular attention. Among 
a number of pertinent and prudential remarks on men and 
things, there are fome fo pert and puerile, that the author 
muft either be very young and volatile, or extremely conceited 
and coxcomical. There is fomething quaint and pragmatical 
alfo in his ftile and even his manner of fpelling and printing +. 


* London Review for May laft. See alfo our Appendix to Vol. II. 
tT Thus he foells the pretcrite of read, kev; a dutchefs’sy a dutchefis; St 
lames’s, St. Famofs; and prinss the pronoyn I with a fmall letter, i; a conceit 
deforms a much better book, viz. the handféme poithumous edition of Dre 
Akenfide’s Pocms. 
There 
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Theré is an air of profanity in his frequent repetition, on every 
occafion, of the name of God, He affeéts feelings, fentimenty, 
witand fenfe; we the rather wonder, therefore, he fhould chufe 
to deliver them in the ftile of a fop. A little foppery, however, 
may be deemed excufable in a youth, whofe diipofition appears 
to be commendably tin@ured with philanthropy. But whether 
his humanity be real or afeéted is of little confequence to the 
reader, ‘as he himéelf well enough obfert¢es, we muft not expecta 
writer to be the great example of his own theme. ‘* It is very 
fure, G-d knows! a man may very often talk well and preach’ 
well, nay fometimes a& well, without, being the pattern of all 
goodnels.””— With his actions, good or bad, we have nothing to 
do; how well he talks and preaches, or rather writes, our readers 
may judge from the following fpecimen. 

«* A modern, who was far from a difcontented mifanthrope, affirms 
hiftory to contain more examples of the fidclity of dogs, than of 
friends :—and therefore he had his faithful ‘* Bounce ;? who ftill 
bears him company, at Hagley, admitted to the fame equal canvafs 
—and hung up to the fame immortality by the fame creative pencil. 
To his calculation i pretend not to fay any thing ; only that 1. 
fhould fancy him to be rather a bad arithmetician : and authors have 
not generally much prattice that way.—A trifie, however, would not 
tempt me to part with an honetft crop-eared fellow i have, between an 
frith wolf dog and a Dane: and i will hazard the affertion that he 
who truits too much to the friendthip of mankind, will be found to 
have converfed very little with them, or to very little purpo’. 

“« As to fancy, and parts, and imagination—what shey will do 

for one may be tolerably well learned from the forry, pitiful, detail 
of an honeft poet’s moveables, which were miferably auctioned not 
Jong fince.—Poor Goldfimith !— Your grateful countrymen, however, 
dave kindly made it a little quefion how you died ; tho they cared 
not a doit how you lived.—Shal! not your fhade t! hank them ? — It is 
the ingenious remark, indeed, of the Earl of Shaftefbury that an in 
genious man never ftarves unknown. Right comfortable, and right 
honourable confolation this !—His friends and his kindved will, cha- 
titably come, and look. upon him, i {uppofe, my good Lord; and 
pals by on the other fide.—His death will add, perhaps, an enter- 
taining topic to the polifhed converfation of the tea table or the coffee. 
houfe, Ranelagh or the exhibitions ; uniefs a fire or an elopement,— 
a duel or a bankrupcy,—a fixteen-ftring Jack or a Heincll,—a coro- 
nation or a burglary,—a Dutchefiis feathered head a LY Amérique ora 
fine cafualty, unfortunately for his perifhable memory; can chain 
priority of introduction. 

‘© There are, and whofe beards are white too, who will fay, that 
Pope might have faved the ink which he fpent, in telling the world, 
he had rather moit men fhould do him a {mall injury thana kindnefs 
—and that he might even have fafely changed ‘* fmail” into 

“ great,” without any vaft or violent danger of having his withes 
devied :—but this i i cannot think. 
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** More difficult, however, it is for the rich, efpecially of your 
fex, to form any idea that others can be in want; than it was for 
the honeft, homebred Welfhman to conceive that there could poffibly 
be other men and other women behind the cloud topped hill ; or any 
other people in exiftence, befide thofe of his own wide world, which 
was extended to the circumference of about two miles and a half. 

«© But heared you never of the guilt of being unfortunate, and that 
poverty is treachercus ?—Addifon, it is true, fays of fome one, 

You'll find it his misfortune, not his fault: 
yet they are not wanting who allow no fuch diftinétion ; and in whofe 
charitab'e ideas the latter is infeparable from the former.—Nay, a 
woman may be guilty even of a good face; and may be much too 
handfome to have friends. 

** In brief ——Every county hath not, like Hertfordfhire, a Well- 
wyn in it. 

‘© The fon of a friend of mine actually learns to work at his 
needle, and cook his own victuals—for my friend fays he is deter- 
mined that, fhould the boy ever be weighed down by misfortunes, 
he fhall Jean upen the hollow world 2s little as peflible. —This gentle- 
man may be particular perhaps ; but you witnot much blame him, 
when you fhall be told that Rentivoglio, ‘ whofe worft crime was 
doing too much goed,” and whofe comedies will laft as long as the 
Janguage in which they were written; after having diflipated a 
princely fortune in ats of charity and benevolence ; was-denied the 
bitter ‘bread he begged from hands his wealth had filled,—and abfo- 
Iutely knocked in vain at the door, brigued in vain for admiffion 
into the worft corner, of the very hofpital which his own felf had 
founded, and which his own purfe had endowed. 

“* Nor will you, poffibly, be very hafty to accufe my whimfical 
friend of folly, when you thall know that, within this very civilized 
century, within this very year, an honeft tradefman, who had a 

oung pregnant wife, and three infants,—with a broken heart, and 
wor 3 fortunes,—reduced to the extremity of wretchednefs by a long 
feries of ill health, and worfe luck,—ftopped an old gentleman upon 
the road, and, with the carelefsly-detgsmined voice of Defpair, de- 
manded his money.—But his face was fo complete an index to the 
contents of his heart, and fo true a frontifpiece to his fad tale! that 
the feeling old gentleman—good foul!—as he delivered his three- 
and-twenty fhillings and fixpence, could not but read his diftrefs— 
told him the inn to which he was going—and entreated him to come 
thither in the evening, that he might enjoy the blifs of more com- 

lerely alleviating his mifery.—— 

* =——Pfhaw! plague on it! what doth this white-livered 
weaknefs ftill ftick about me, after all my education, after all my 
c: ainerce with the world! mefeems i am your doughbaked fifter, 
and not your brother. But 
don’t tell any body, girls—When i fhall be able to fee clearly 
enough to trace it upon the blotted paper, you thall have the reft of 
the ftory, which is a ftock joke, ‘a monftrous good thing,’ at the 
gocoa-tree. 
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«© ———The highwayman, with eyes brimful of thanks, looked at 
his benefactor, cot then up to Heaven—flung his uncharged, rufty 
piftol away—wrung his benefattor’s hands—muttered fome bleflings 
« not loud, but deep’—and turned his horfe down a narrow lane: 
—and, in the evening, came, at the appointed hour, to the inn, 
where the worthy old gentleman was waiting (you will not eafily 
t imagine with what an indefcribably-pleafing anxiety of expectation) 
to alleviate his diftrefs, by giving him 
Eternal bleffings on his hoary head !—by giving him 
: into the hands of a conftable ; that his virtuous felf might receive the 
1 reward fo richly his due (but which this world can never pay him) 
for apprehending a robber. 
«* Such however is the caprice of chance, and fo cruel alas! the 
uncertainty of even the beit of our gratifications; that, tho this 
ublic fpirited man received the forty pounds upon the comviétion 
of the villain who robbed him, his fatisfaction was not, by any means, 
complete ; for the fcoundrel had the aifurance to elude juftice by 
dying in his dungeon of defpair: and the Honourable George 
S——n and Mr. Bofw—l, were cruelly difappointed of one of their 
deareft luxuries in life,” 
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ART. IX. 4 foort Deferiptian of the Human Mufcles, chiefly as 

they appear on Diffeétion.. Together with their feveral Ufes, and 
the Synonima of the beft Authors, By Fohn Innes. 12mo. 35. 6de 
Balfour, Edinburgh, Murray, London. 

The defign of Mr. Innes, in this ufeful publication, is thus 
briefly fet forth in the advertifement prefixed to it. 

“* Several full ana accurate defcriptions of the mufcles have al- 
ready been publithed. But their fize and prolixity have rendered 
them of lefs value to the diffeftor than the fmall treatife of Dr. Douglas, 
which was firft publifhed about the beginning of this century, and, 
fince that time, has undergone various impreffioas, without receiving 
any improvement, excepting the addition of the fynonyma from Al- 
binus. It is therefore prefumed, that a fimple and concife defcrip- 
tion of the mufcles, which fhould contain all the improvements of the 
moderns, is itill wanting. 

** To clafs the mufcles according to their ufes, may do very well 
in a large work, or in defcribing their compound aétions. But this 
method can never anfwer the purpofes of diflection. Toremedy this 
inconvenience, the mufcles, in the following treatife, are defcribed 
chiefly as they appear in diffe€ting the human body. 

“© The deferi ing of the mufcles according to their origins and in- 
: JSertions, prevents much circumlocution. - This is the method purfued 
by Dr. Douglas ; and, wherever his defcriptions feemed tolerably ac- 
. curate, they have been copied with little alteration. But Dr. Dou- 

glas’s book is peculiarly defe&tive with regard to the mufcles of the 
back aid neck; in defcribing thefe, terefore, the method of Albi- 
pus bas been nearly followea. 
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‘¢ Thote who have not opportunity, or are averfe from under- 
going the labour of diffecting, may derive confiderable advantages 
from comparing the defcriptions now given with the beautiful and 
correct tables of Albinus. 

‘«* For the benefit of thofe who with to examine the hiftory of the 
mufcles more minutely, the fynonyma of the beft authors are added ; 
and, for the fake of brevity, the compound aétion of the mufcles, and 
the origin and infertion of feveral inconfiderable fibres are omitted,” 

After this proper difplay of the general contents of the work, 
it is fufficient to fay that the author has executed his defign with 
fuch concifenefs and precifion, as render it an ufeful companion 
for anatomical pupils, as well as others, who would attain a coin- 
petent and familiar knowledge of the ftructure of the mufcular 
fyftem. 





ART. X. The Grand Repofitory of the Englifh Language : Contain- 
ing, befides the Excellencies of all other Dictionaries and Gram- 
mars of the Englifh Tongue, the Peculiarity of having the moft 
proper and agreeable Pronunciation of the alphabetic Words de- 
noted in the moft intelligible Manner by a New Alphabet. With 
a Copper-Plate, exhibiting the New Alphabet both in Writing and 
Printing Charaéiers. Intended for the Ufe of every one whether 
Native or Foreigner, that would acquire a complete Knowledge of 

‘ the Englifh Language, with the leaft Wafte of Time and Expence ; 
tut efpecially for thofe who are but indifferent Readers, from not 
having been taught to pronounce properly. By Thomas Spence, 
Teacher of Englifh in Newcajfile. 12mo. 3s. Saint, Newcaftle 
upon Tyne. 

We are forry we cannot fubfcribe to the truth of this author’s 
declaration in his title, that his work contains the excellencies of 
all other dictionaries and grammars of the Englifh tongue. This 
declaration, indeed, was an unneceflary deviation from truth, as 
it could not be reafonably expeéted to find, in a fmall pocket vo- 
lume, the excellencies contained in huge folios. We with we 
could even confirm the affertion refpeéting the real peculiarity of 
the prefent volume, viz. that of having the moit proper and 
agreeable pronunciation of the alphabetic words, denoted in the 
moit intelligible manner by a new alphabet. We will not difpute 
with Mir. Spence about the moft agreeable manner of pronouncing 
the alphabetic words ; becaufe we may poilibly miftake what he 
means by alphabetic words. But we are extremely dull, if the 
method he has laid down for pronouncing words in general, be 
either the moft proper or the moft intelligible. Ma. Spence may, 
for ought we know, be a very good praéiical teacher of Newcaftle 
‘Englith; but we apprehend -he has taken a great deal of pains to 
Jittle purpote, in the invention ef new types to exprefs the dif 
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ferent founds of fyllables. ‘The conveyance of diftinQcarticulate 
founds by means even of the mouth and the car, to perfons un- 
ufed or unacquainted with thofe founds is fufficiently difficult. To 
do it by meaus of literal types, is in our opinion, impracticable*. 
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Ant. XI. Remarks on the different Opinions relative to the American Co- 
lonies. $vo. 1s. Kearfly. 

«« Thefe remarks, fays the remarker, took their rife from the 
number of difingenuous invectives lavifhed againft adminiltration : 
unconnected with it, what I fay, cannot be influenced.—Happy, 
were I an advocate equal to the caufe. Happy, if even my attempt 
may not have injured it. 

‘*« If in the courfe of the following remarks, there are any, that 
have been difcuffed, I hope I fhall not be accufed of plageary: forry 
indeed I fhould be, to plume mytfelf in borrowed feathers, to a:rogate 
the praife due to another. What I have faid, fprings from the ef- 
fufion of a juvenile heart, that withes all profperity to Great Britain, 
and all her fubjects.”’ 

Bleflings on the juvenile heart of this author! What a pity it is he 
has got alfo fo juvenile a head! But alas! how rarely do we meet 
with an old head us0n a young pair of fhoulders! In truth thisis a 
fad catchpenny. ‘Take for inftance our juvenile writer’s argument 
againit the evils of luxury, and the prevailing opinion, that the 
Crown is wilfully verging towards defpotifin. 

** It is at preient, a fubjeé& of much difquifition, that the luxury, 
the attachment to pleafures, the inattention to that economy, (our 
anceitors were faid to poffefs) gives great fcope to the fovereign, if 
he is defirous of eucroaching on the national privileges to render him- 
felf more defpotic. Sorry | fhould be to deviate from a general opi- 
nion ; but is it not evident to reafon, that if the opulence of the 
nation is didlipated in a variety of expenfive amufements—how can 
the finances of the fovereign be augmented ? and without riches, the 
primum mobile of every thing: how can a defign on the treedom of 
the people be effected? Again, The more refined, the more general 
luxury prevails; it requires a greater number of manufacturers of 
every kind, to fupply the voluptuous with the materials of luxury ; 
and {urely, the more manufacturers are employed, the fmaller muit 
be the number of military under the command of the fovereign, and 
Without an army, which opulence alone can fupport, it mult be ims 
ie to fucceed in any plan that tends to a fubvyerfion of 
1 erty.” 


_* We received an example of this work many months ago; but, as we could fay 
Tite in its favour, we withed to avoid paffing cenfure on a well-intended, though 
‘ii-judged, undertaking. ‘The completion of the work and tbe receipt of a fecond 
opy has induced us to mention it, that we may not be thought to neglect the fue 
Yours os Gur Correfpondentse 
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Well faid, Matter Juvenile! You mutt do better, however, before 
you will get connected with adminiftration. Now eget defen/oribus iftis, 


Art. XII. Septennial Parliaments juftifed. 8vo. 18. Wilkie. 

We are forry we cannot be of the opinion of the refpettable corre. 
fpondent, who has fo very warmly recommended this pamphlet to 
our confideration. We find, indeed, nothing but what has been 
frequently urged and as frequently obviated. Ie is, however, fome- 
what better written than the foregoing pamphlet, or we fhould be 
apt to impute it to the fame juvenile auther. 


Arr. XIII. The Morality of a Citizen, in aVifitation Sermon; with a 
View to the prefent alarming Situation of public Affairs; the real 
Grounds of our unhappy Divifions, and the State of civil and religious 
Liberty. to. 1s. Kearfly. 

Whether this political fermon was ever delivered from the pulpit, 
or at what vifitation, we are left to conjeclure; the text of it is, how- 
ever, pertinent. ‘* Every kingdom divided againtt itielf is brought 
to defclation.” ‘The preacher fets out with an apology for, or rather 
jutification of, the preaching of politics, in particular cafes. initead 
of religion. We have more than once given our own opinion on 
this head; having done which, let every man enjoy his own. The 
prefent writer, indeed, of a very different ftamp from the juvenile 
politicians who wrote the two preceding articles, appears to claim a 
right to have an opinion ot his own; efpecially 2s he is a profetted 
latitudinarian, with refpect to the religion, politics, and morals of 
others; the expediency of which he maintains with much fhrewdneis, 
and equal earneitnefs. 

** A kingdom divided againft itfelf cannot ftand.” I need not 
enter into an elaborate difquifition to prove the truth of this pro- 
pofition. 

*¢ There is not a truth in nature more felf evident. Every Jody is 
preferved by the concurrence of the general principles which belong 
to it, towards its prefervation. Whatever is introduced into it, which 
has not thatconcurrence, is a difeafe; and though it may accidentally 
produce good, is always to be guarded againft, and confidered as an 
evil. Ail kinds of difients and oppofitions to the regular operations 
of a civil conftitution, are political difeafes; and though they may 
like natural ones, chance to be productive of creat good, ‘yet their 
primary and natural tendency is /o deffrey the conftitution> The regimen 
may be too fevere perhaps in both cafes, which might be ne¢eflery to 
prevent the difeafes themfelves ; andthere is no cure for them when 
they have taken place. We can only aflift the conftitution in bear- 
ing its death, and wait its diffolution with a philofophical and chrif- 
tian patience, . 

“I think the glory of our boafted conftitution is now tarnifhing; and 
that we feall not long fand, becaufe we are divided againft ourfelves. The 
analogy between the natural and civil conititutions holds in many se- 
markable circumftances, one of which is the following: that in both 
of them there is a certain period which is the utmott point of growth, 
firength, and vigor. Before this period, every thing is converted to 
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their advantage, by an internal force, which no difeafe can refit. Be- 
yond it, every little circumftance is an injury ; and they are daily lo. 
fing that virtue, which is the only principle of their prefervation. In 
that ftate of any fociety, whérein things are verging to a decline, every 
art of policy and prudence fhould be ufed, to prevent thofe divifions, 
which, in an earlier period, might have been beneficlal, but in a later 
one hurtful, and perhaps fatal. 

‘The right of private judgment, andall thebleffings of civil and re- 
ligious liberty, I hold as facred as any man in the world. But I am 
much miftakea, if the nature of them has been perfectly underftood. 
Civil conftitutions are not plans of reafon ; and as fuch, fubjeét to the 
infpeétion and amendment of any man whocan undertake them. And 
why are they not? A pert politician will fay, and he is ready for the 
undertaking. ‘They are combinations of cuftoms, and habits, and 
laws, and expedients, reduced by neceffity into fome kind of form ; 
broken in upon by accidents, and reftored again, and fettled, in tu- 
mults and convulfions. The affairs of men have hitherto been inca- 
pable of any other management. What is a man to do, who has the 
fortune to be born in one of thefe communities, and at the fame time 
to be born a patriot, or a reformer ? The right of private judgment is 
no doubt, inviolable. But if he acts according to it, he injures the 
ftate, by difobeying fome of its laws. Suppofe ten thoufand fuch men 
to be born as the fame time, which may happen every day; it is not 
poflible that any two of them can think exactly alike. Every one 
mutt fet up for himfelf, and what is worfe, he can reform only him- 
felf. Itis not poffible he fhould have an adherent, if he be perfectly 
honelt himfelf, and the perfon he would attach to him be honeft alfo ; 
for no two men ever thought alike, on any but fimple and mathema- 
tical propofitions ; and perhaps not on them fo often as is imagined, 
** Oh, but little differences muft be given up, to form any union.” 
This is the very principle of civil fociety, without which it cannot be 
formed or fubfift. 

“< The queftion is, whether it be a man’s duty to obey the laws and 
cuftoms of his country, the reafons of which he may, or may not, une 
derftand, from a regard to that principle which we have obferved to be 


*” at the foundation of fociety ; or to fet up his opinion againft the pub- 


Ic, and gratify himfelf at the expence of its peace or fecurity ? Con- 
fcience is out of the queftion. No man can go according to his cons 
fzience, in any affociation whatever. Or if his judgment in all its 
vuriations (and it muft vary, if he be honeft) could be the rule of 
any party ; every other member muft facrifice his integrity to kee 
his confcience in union with his principal. ‘Thg firft and fimple 
uaion in nature, I mean the conjugal, cannot be formed or pete, 
on the common doétrine of the right of private judgment, Matrimo- 
niil fa@tions generally arife from miftaking this doGtrine. ‘* What, 
give up my own judgment!” a female patriot will fay, ‘ I will give 
up my life fooner.” The bond of union is burft, and defolation at- 
tends the family. ‘This is the cafe in every fociety ; in proportion as 
this fpiritis prevalent. Itcould not exift, if it were general, A rope 
might as eafily be made of fand, as a fociety be formed of men whom 
it is impoffible to unite, 
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** But what is to become of the rights of private judgment, and th 
honour and honefty of acting according to it? They cannot be acted 
tpon in any fociety that ever exifled, or perhaps ever will exiit, in this 
world. I ipeak from knowledge, obiervation, and experience, when 
I fay, that] know of no fituation in any fociety ; no employment, no 
trade, no piofcilion, in which a man ‘of genuine moral principles, 
muft not warp thofe principles to his convenience, or his peace. If 
any man, of any bufinefs, fhould have either the audacity, or infince- 
rity to deny this, 1 will ttake my credit with the world againit his, 
and prove it after one hour’s attention to his affairs. I look upon it, 
therefore, as an indi fputable truth, that _no man can act in fociety 
from his own principles. ‘I he fitaation of every man is appointed him 
by his parents, or by the public, and another confcience 1s, as it were, 
fubftitutcd to his own; lefs excellent (at leait in his opinion) but 
more ufeful. His moral character depends on his fidelity to this 
confcience ; and his own private opinions and principles are of ufe 
only in e cafes where his focial ebligations leave him at liberty. 

‘This nay be exclaimed againtt, as opening a door to the moft fer- 
vile co niall iances. [ am not ‘opening it; itever was open, and pros 
bably ever willbe. I can have no objection to a better moral fyftem, 
ific could be had ; butit caanot, and men muft either fy fociety, or 
fubmit to it,” 

The preacher applies this time- ferving fyftem to the religious and 
erage | difputes at prefent ful filling. Refpecting the former, he 

ays, ** I have kad a long and fincere friendihip with a man, who 
may be faid tohave gone throug gh all the experiments of refo rmation, 
or the principle of Honour, and the ‘ ghtot private judgment. He 
iti red fi tt from 0: th or loxy to acontiderable aflociation, for reforming 
the w! ing He foon found as many objeciions to 
te hockety as to the « chur oe iticlf. Tle tried the diffenters; and 
among tliem, ivftead of once fubmitting to the laws againit his opi- 
nion, "he Was cvery day to fubmit to every fubfcriber in his flock ; and 
was the flave of athoufand abfaurd cottems, modes, and opinions. 
He fet up tor himfe If, and projected ichemes of apotilefhip. He be- 
gan to form affuciations, and to lay down principles and forms. He 
fo nore himfelf involved in confiderations and expe edients, before he 
could advance one material ilep. Every man in his affociation was 
> ular | in his opinion ; and no union could have taken place, but by 
every man making fome ficrifice; which was the very objcction he 
had to the efiablifhment. In fhort, atter ruining his fortune, di- 
ftrefieg his friends, and deftroying bis own conftitution, the refult 
was this declaratiod : ¢ that with the firme! and purett moral princi- 

ples, he cculd obey the eftablifhed cuftoms and laws the land, 

* and affilt in promoting the pub: le h appin fs, with lefs expence to his 
* integrity, and lefs pain to his mind, than he could keep toget her, 











? and conduct the fins 1 left community, formed nea;ly en his own prine 
ciples, 
** But it may be faid, how are fenefcial reveluticns to take place, 
ifevery man is to fubmit to the lay ; You will obferve, 1 do not 


controvert the right of priva'e judoment. My poiition is, that pri- 
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be given up in part, to public convenience. 1 would fubmit, when I 
could not help it, to the laws of a ftate which I did not approve ; 
and if 2 revolation arofe, as at the Reformation, and introduced 
princip!s more agreeable to me, I fhould rejoice init. Butl would 
not proj <i 4 reformation ; becaufe I think it above any man’s abi- 
lities and “1luence; and no reformation or revolution was ever 
brought about by one man. There are millions of Calvins, and 
Luthers, and Cromwelis. 1t isthe event produces the man, and not 
the man tac cvent. Human affairs are in a conftant fluctuation ; 
and they are very little retarded, or ha‘tened, in their changes, by the 
condu& of any individuals. Some men muft take the lead in every 
great tranfaction, whee ail circumilances have made it ready for ex- 
ecution; and chofe men may have tie glory or difhonour of it; while 
the various reafous, and caufes which have effected it, are unknown, 
and incompreenfible to the world. 1 have therefore thought that 
men have been impelled to create great events and revolutions in 
kingdoms, by the fame kind of folly as would tempt a man to in- 
terrupt the cou:fe of Nature, or diizppoint the views of Providence. 
*¢ [ beg | may not be miiunderitood, as meaning to caft any illi- 
beral reflections on thofe who have lately dittinguifhed themfelves as 
reformers in the church, I greatly honour the charaéters of many of 
them ; at the fame time, I think them clearly miftaken in their 
duties. ‘The principles of the people of England are in general 
thofe of the Thirty-nine articles. While that in this cafe, it 1s folly. 
to think of an alteration : when it is not, an alteration will take 
place of courfe, as at the reformation. : 
In applying his principles to politics, and particularly the Ameri= 
cin difpute, he fays, *€ | mean not to countenance the common cry 
of diflatisfa&tion with public meafures. The very nature of the Eng- 
lith government is either not underftood, or there are fome reafons 
which make men pretend not to underftand it. We fee in the wri- 
tings of a Montefquieu, a Sidney, a Locke, a Blackftone, pleafing 
defcriptions of—what has never exitled. The Englith conftitution, as it 
is generally defcribed and declaimed upon, never had an exiftence. 
I appeal to every page of hiltory for the truth of what I fay; where 
the moft fagacious republican will find it extremely difficult to point 
out one public meafuré that has been conducted on the boafted prin-: 
ciples ot the conititution. Ihave been mylelf happy under the Eng- 
lith government, in the moft fplendid period of its liberty and glory. 
I have attentively obferved its general movements. ‘Chey have pro- 
ceeded from principles, that were not even analogous to thofe which 
were fuppofed to form the Englih conititution, Once in feven years 
there has been a Pretended election ; in which it has been an etta- 
blifhed Whig principle, ever fince the revolution, that adminiftra- 
tion fhould have a majority. Ido not fpeak this from a ditlike of 
Whigs; moit of whom I fuppofe to be among the bett friends to the 
liberty of this country. LTonly mention a truth which is necefiary to 
my purpofe; and I take ic even from the patriots. It has been a 
maxim uncontroveried by them (tili they loit their places) that the 
bulinefs of government could not go on, anlefs it had a majority at its 
devotion in both houfés of parliament. I: hus accordingly ever xy! 
cur. 
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cured that majority; and all laws have been made, and all bofinefs 
done, by adminittration thus attended.—The Englith government, 
therefore, is, and has been, as fimple a monarchy as can be con- 
ceived ; if weapply the term monarch tothe king, his minifters, and 
their dependants. Look into any of the monarchies of Europe, and 
you will find that the fupreme power is in none of them more fimple, 
or confifting of fewer parts. The diftinSiion of the Englith govern- 
ment is, that itrules by influence, not by fear. Other powers effect 
their purpofes by an army of foldiers ; the Englith fupreme power by 
one of placemen, penfioners, dependants, and expectants.* The 
ftate of government being fuch as ! defcribe it ; not fuch as it is pre- 
t:nded to be, either here or in America, it fhould feem that our dif. 
pates arofe in the natural and neceffary meafures of adminiftration. 

«¢ The Englith are ruled, and poffibly can be ruled only in this 
way. Itis the agp apa pegged ourcountry. By extending 
itto the Americans, we offer to them, what they pretend to be defi- 
rous of—all the rights and privileges of Englifhmen; by refufing the 
off-r, the Americans refufe to become fellow-citizens with us. They 
will fay, ‘ that the conftitution is altered, and not what it was.”— 
When, and where ? In the writings of Locke and Sidney.x—* But they 
have formed their own conflitution on thofe writings, and they will 
not adjuft them to ours, but adhere to thole of their owr forming.” 
This feems to me to be the real ftate of the difpute ; and I fee no pof- 
fibility of deciding it, unlefs the very governments are altered either 
here or in the colonics.” 





DIVINITY. 


Art. XIV. Ax Effay on Liberty and Neceffity: In Anfwer to Augnftus 
Toplady’s Tra, (on what be calls) * Chriftian and Philojophical Ne- 
exfity afferted? In avhich Fohn Wefley’s © Thoughts on Necefity’ are 
examined and defended ; the Difficultics of thefe Subje@s rendered plain 
and cafy to common Readers, and Human Liberty fully proved. By 
Philarctus. \2mo. 1s. Hawes, London. 

In the Introduétion to this Effay, the reader is told, that “ The 
firft day of the month called Auguft, the London Review (for the 
preceding month) pes. me an account of a work, entitled * The 
Scheme of Chriftian and Philofophical Neceffity afferted: By Au- 
guftus Toplady.’ Upon reading the quotations from this work, in 
the Review, and the obfertations of the Reviewers on the Stile and 
Subjeé of it, I found my mind much concerned, that an opinion, 
which feemed to me, fubverfive of all moral obligation, and deftruc- 
tive of all religion, fhould be afferted with fuch confidence ; and the 
Truth not argued, but baniered out of countenance, in fapport of 
that, which every man, as foon as he underftands, muft deteft as 
horrible. I did not, however, immediately determine to concern 
myéelf about it in any public manner, but finding my mind ftill con- 


* Lam told there are near forty thoufand people who have places and penfions, 
and in whom it would not be prudent to difobey the minifter. 
tinue 
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tinue exerciféd on the fubjeét, 1 at length procured his book, and 
fet myfelf to examine it: the refult of which examination, the rea- 
der will find in the following pages, which I hope will plainly thew 
him whether the doétrine of Abfolute Neceffity, or that of Free 
Agency, be moft conformable to found Reafon, and to Scripture.” 

For concealing his real nage, under that of Philaretus, our Ef- 
fayift apologizes as follows : 

‘¢ The Critics each advent’rous author fcan, 

** And praife or cenfure, as they love the man.” 

‘* For this reafon I have thought it beft, on this occafion, to con- 
ceal my name from the publick, that my arguments may ftand or 
fall by their own merit. That no one may believe them true, thro’ 
a regard for their author, nor any one deem them inconclufive, thro” 
prejudice to aname, without duly confidering them. 

“¢ In the following remarks, I have ufed great plainnefs of {peech ; 
*tis confiftent with my character and profeflion. But I hope the 
reader will find nothing low, or incenfiltent with decency and good 
manners. I therefore think, I may adopt what Horace fays of him- 
felf, with much more propriety than this writer has done, 

Quod vERUM atque DECENS, curo, et rogo, et omnis in hoc fum. 

“« He has, it is true, been applauded * for his attachment to the 
Vervum ; but for what reafon it would puzzle a man to fied out : 
and 1 believe, the candid, attentive reader, will think with me, that 
our author’s conclufions have no more to do with the Verum, than 
his languaec has with the Drczns.” 

Althoug a Philarecus might ve puzzled to find out why we applauded 
Mr. Topiady’s attachment to the verum, while we cenfured his dif- 
regard to the decen:, we were in hopes that our impartiality on his 
fubject, would have prevented any of our readers from ciafling us 
with fuch critics as praije or cea/ure WRITERS, in proportion as we 
refpect them as men. Having no perfonal acquaintance: with Mr. 
Topiady, wecan aflure Philaretus we ‘hewed no more favour to his 

_ tenets on that account, than we did to nis ftile. That we were of a 
fimilar opinion with him, in regard to the dotrines of Liberty and 
Neceility, was before well known; and it would have ill become us 
to have concealed that opinion, in giving an account of his book. 
At the fame time, we fhall do the prefent author the fame juttice, zs 
awriter, though we difier in opinion from him as to the validity of 
his arguments., Not that we think it incumbent upon us to unders 
take torefute him; let his profefféd antagonit, Mr. Toplady, co 
this, if he thinks proper. It is our bufinefs only to proclaim the 
chalenge, name the weapons, and afford a fair field for the comba- 
tants, 

This effay is divided into five chapters, In the ff of which, the 
author refutes, as he terms it, Mr. Toplady’s definition of Free- 
Agency.—We own we do not rightly underitand what is meant by 
the refutation of a definition. If difputants differ in their definitions, 
it is no wonder they difagree in the profecution of their argument ; 
and itis poffible, Mr. Toplady will as little approve of Philaretus’s 


* Vid. London Review for July 1775s Pe §3- 
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definition, as Philaretus does that of Mr. Toplady. Be this as i¢ 
may, the latter gives a definition of Free-Agency, which he proves 
to be totally incontiitent with abfolute neceflity ; a proof, in our opi- 
nion, that it is not what Mr. Topiady means, who declares his no- 
tions of human liberty and abfolute neceflity to be compatible.—In 
Chap. 11. The author treats of the connexion fubfiiting between foul 
and body ; of ideas ; and of the connexion between motives and ac- 
tions. In difcufling thefe points, the writer makes ufe of feveral ad- 
vantages which Mr. Toplady had given him, in admitting the total 
difference between matter and /pirtt, and their dividing the univerfe 
between them ; and in fome little inaccuracy attending his reprefenta- 
tion of the nature of our idgas, and of the Arminian doérine of felf. 
determination, felf-motion, and the contingency of future events.— 
In Chap. Ml. the effayitt examines and fupports the feveral popular 
objections to the fcheme of neceflity ; in doing which, he appears to 
be a fenfible, threwd, and keen controverfialift—In Chap. IV. he 
endeavours to prove that the fcriptures give no countenance to the doc- 
trine of neceflity.* This is faying a great deal indeed. Granting 
for a moment, that they do not clearly and explicitly declare it; to 
fay they give xo countenance to it, would be aptto make me fufpect the 
writer never candidly read St. Paul’s epittle to the Romans. In this 
chapter, our Effayiit examines the argument Mr. Toplady brings, 
for the mecrfity of any event, from the certainty of divine foreknow- 
ledge. Our readers will accept this as an example of his talents tor 
argumentation, 

* Toinfer, (fays he) the neceffity of the event, from the certainty 
of fore-knowledge, feems to me quite befide the point. For if there 
are no other arguments, a priori, to prove the neceflity of human 
actions, ’tis certatn they can never be proved to be neceflary, a poffe- 
riori, trom fore-knowledge. For knowledge, whether fore or a/ter, 
alters not the nature of things, but fimply views them us they are in 
themfelves. Let any one carefully confider this, and he will foon be 
convinced, that things are the fame in themfelves, whcther we fup- 
pofe them known or not known. Knowledge has nothing at all 


* By neceffity, fays this writer, I always mean “ The abfolute neceflity of all 
human actions, i, ¢. that man is under an abfolute necefiity of acting juft as he doeay 
in every adtion of his life ; and thatitis not, nor ever was, inhis own power to alter 
the leaft part of his conduct.” Itisa pity, when this author objected to Mr. Top- 
lady’s definitions, he did not think it requifite to be more precife in his own. It is 
apity, that, initead of repeating the word a/:/olute, he did not, the fecond time, teil 
us whether he meant a mecharicul, a jf byftcal, ox metaphyfical neceffity. In fpeaking 
of a man’s actions being in bis oven power, be th uld alio have fpecified what kind of 
power a man might properly call bis own. The feriptures repeatedly tell us, man 
has no adjolute power of his ccun to do any thing ; that it is by the Creator that he 
even lives, moves, and has his beings ‘That man is relatively and comparatively a 
free-agent, is moftcertaine He is at Jiberty to ove trom place to place, while an 
inanimate body is under the neceffity of being moved. Is he not a free-agent unlefs 
he moves with. ut a motive for moving? And yet phyfical, or even ractaphyfical 
motives may be as neceffarily efficient as mechanical powers. We would recom- 
mend to our ingenious eflayitt the perufal of Mr. Edwards’ treatife on this fubjeét, 
by which, if he be not convinced of the compatibility becween human liberty and 
natural necefiity, we thall defpair of its being in the power of any thing, either we, 
or Mr. Toplady can fay, to eficét his conviclion. : 
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to do, either with the Neceflity, or Freedom, the certainty, or un- 
certainty, of Adtions and Events, but only to view them as they are 
in themlelves, without having any influence upon them. Fora 
thing is the fame after it is known, as it was before; and the fame 
before, as itis after. If the actions of men then, are proved to be 
free, the bare certainty of the divine fore-knowledge, cannot poffibly 
deftrey that freedom ; becaufe fore-knowledge can have no influence 
on the things fore-known.—It follows, then, that no argument can 
be drawn from the divine fore-knowledge againft human liberty, 
and conlequently, the divine prefcience is befide the prefent queftion, 

‘* Again. It feems to me againit all the rules of juit reafoning, 
and little lefs than a contradiction, to infer the neceflity of human 
actions from the certainty of divine prefcience. "Tis evident, from 
what has already been faid, that knowledge alters not the nature of 
the things known, but only views them as they are in themfelves ; 
and it has been proved above, that human actions are /iee, confe- 
quently they mutt be foreknown as FREE, i.e. as they are im their 
own nature. But it would be a contradiction to fay, that an action 
foreknown as free, is therefore necefary. For, to know an action as 
necefjary, which is in its own nature contingent, would not be know- 
ledge, but miftake. 

** But it will be afked, How God can foreknow actions, which 
depend on the will of free-agents ? or, How that which is contingent, 
can be certainly foreknown? 

** T anfwer. God can know every thing according to its nature. 
And I can as well explain, how God can fore-know the actions of 
free-agents, as I can explain any other act of divine knowledge ; for 
every act of divine knowledge is incomprehenfible to us. And it is 
juft as improper to afk, how God can foreknow the attions of free- 
agents, as it isto afk, how God could create the world. For the di- 
vine Power is no more explicable than the divine knowledge. But 
no one would look upon it as found reafoning, to conclude againtt 
the exiftence of the world, becaufe we cannot explain how God could 
create it: neither is it good reafoning, to conclude againft human 
liberty, becaufe we cannot conceive how God caa foreknow the ac- 
tions of free-ageuts. Tis, therefore, certain, that all arguments 
againft human liberty muft be drawn from other premifes than the in- 
explicable fore-knowledge of God. 

“* But ftill,’ perhaps it will be faid, ‘ If knowledge be founded on 
* the nature of things, as they are in themfelves, then the certaix 
* fore-knowledge of an event will imply the wecefity of that event, in 
* the nature of things ;—and ’tis not contended, that things are we- 


© coffary becaufe foreknown, but that they are foreknown, becaufe they 


* are in themfelves neceffary.’—But this is a full acknowledgment that 
fore-knowledge can be no certain proof of necefily: but that things 
mutt be proved to be necefary, by arguments antecedent to any that can 
be drawn from fore-knowledge 

“* But however, in anfwer to this, I fay, that the certain fore- 
knowledge of an event, does by no means imply the //y/fcal neceffits 
of thatevent; for certainty and necefity are not neceffarily involved in 


each other. I have undeniably thewed above, that an infallible cer- 
tainty 
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tainty may well ftand independent of a piyfcal necefiity—Thus I am 
infallibly certain, that God wil! wot again deitroy the world Jy «waser 5 
but tts manuelt there is 10 phyical isapofiibility of this coming to 
pais. if then, mean ~ay have an infallible certainty of an event 
which is not p/yjicauy neceflary: how much more may the glorious 
and ommifcient Gop, know the aétions of men, though there be no 
ab{cjnte neceflity laid upon them ?—For we may eafily conceive, 
that the Almighty, Omnifcient Gov, who perfectly knows the na- 
ture and powers of every creature? Who underftands their mutual 
influence and dependance on each other, who fees at one comprehen- 
five view every fituation, with every concomitant circumftance, of 
every creature that ever did, or will exift; I fay, we may eafily con- 
ceive, that fuch a being may infallibly foreknow how a free-agent, 
who aéts with defign; and determines itfelf by apparent motives, will 
aét, in every fituation and circumitance of its exiftence.” 

We cannot refrain here from making a remark or two in reply to 
the above argument, withoutentering formally on its refutation, —— 
Thisis, that, admitting all the writer fays of the poffibility of God’s 
foreteeing the actions of a perfectly and abfolutely tree-agent, fuppo- 
fing ‘uch a one to exift ; fuch free-agent could not ftand in the depend- 
ant relation to God, as the creature does tothe Creator, without the 
former’s wilfully permitting, at leaft, that to be, which he forefaw would 
come to pafs. Without fuch permiffion, indeed, it could not come 
to pafs; and if fuch forefeen events were abfolutely contrary to the 
will of the creator, would not the prevention of them have taken 
place ia the original conftitution of things ; unlefs that original con- 
ititution be attributed to fome other caufe than the will of the Deity, 
Either man, therefore,, is wltimately a neceflary agent, or God is 
fo. From this dilemma let our ingenious cafuift clear himfelf if he 
can: it appears evident from this arzument, that, as the apoftle 
fays, ** What God foreknew, that alio he did predeitinate.” In 
Chap. V. the effayift declaims againft necefity asa horrible, and in far 
vour of free-ageucy 2s a comfortable, doctrine: — Neceffity and fins 


he fays, are incompatible. But whatever difficulties attend the doce: - 


trine of neceflity, on account of moral turpitude, or religious fin, 
they are referable to the trite enquiry into the fource of phyfical and 
moral evil; the difputes about which, however feemingly im- 
portant, are as little edifying and uninterefting as the moft trifling of 
other enigmatical difquifitions. Quid opus eff verbis? Rixus of de 
land caprind. : 
Art. XV. Refignation no Proof. A Letter to Mr. $cbb ; with occas 
fonal Remarks on bis Spirit of Protefantifm. By a Member of the 
{ Univerfity of Cambridge. 8yo. 1s. 6d. White, London; Merrill, 

Cambridge. 

In our Review of Mr. Jebb’s pamphlet, refpeéting his refignae 
tion, we obferved that, though we allowed his diffent trom the arti- 
cles of the eftablifhed church to be a good reafon for his refignation 
of his church-liwings, we could not acquiefce in the validity of his 
seafons for that diffent}. The author, of the pamphiet before us, 

} See London Review for December, page sco, 
appears 
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appears to be perfectly of the fame opinion, That he fhoul4, to us, 

therefore, appear to have much reafon on his fide, is no wonder; we 

fhall of confequence be the lefs lavish of our encomiums on this head,* 
as any compliment, we fhould pay him, would of courfe be compli- 

menting our own opinion. But, as we have not farborn cafting our 
fevereft cenfures on the ftile and compofition of writers, even of our 
own way of thinking, we may be permitted to indulge our ‘* paffion 

for panegyric” in beftowing the higheit encomiums on thofe of the 
pretent writer. ‘To confefs that, there is hardly a propofition or fer - 
timent throughout the work, to which we do not heartily fubfcribe ; 

and atthe fume time to declare that, we could not have difplayed them 

with fo much accuracy, and to fo great advantage ; if it be not the 

greateft encomium, we have in our budget, itis the beft that at pre- 

ient offers itfelf. Serioufly, as it is on a ferious fubje&, the prefent 
is in our opinion, and in every fenfe, a moft excellent pamphlet. 

in paying a due compliment to the writer, therefore, to make a 
copious extract from it, will be paying the beft compliment we can 
to our readers.— 

The writer begins his letter with a very pertinent and proper guef- 
tion, refpetting the criterion of the Chriflian Faith, or that kind of 
belief, which fhould entitle a man to the denomination of a Chriffiam. 

*¢ It has been often afked, and it is a queftion of great importance, 
“* What makes a man a Chriltian, and what profeilion of Faith is 
fuficient for that purpofe?” And it has been generally acknow- 
ledved, that what alone can entitle any one to this appellation, is, 
a belief that Jefus is the Son of God, the Mefliah; hereby affenting 
to whatever is recorded of him in the Scriptures, refpeéting his Per- 
fon and office, his human nature and divine. If therefore the autho. 
rity of the Scriptures be acknowledged, it is only neceflary to thew 
that this doctrine is contained in them; and this will appear evi- 
dently to thofe who confider at large the whols tenor of the Gofpel 
Hittory. For partial reafonings on detached portions of it are not to 
be regarded in argument; nothing in the Scriptures is to be explain- 
ed, but as it ftands in context with the whole. The union of the 
divine and human nature in the perfon of Jefus Chrift is undoubtedly 
the objeét of the New Teftament. This being admitted, every, po- 
fition falls into fenfe, and the farther you advance, the weight of ar+ 
gument is increafed. In any other fenfe it cannot poffibly be ex- 
plained : it is full of infuperable difficulties and irreconcileable cone 
traditions, 

“© It fhould feem therefore unreafonable, that any one who rejeéts 
this moft effential article of the Chriftian Faith fhould Aili claim the 
right of being confidered as a Chriftian. ‘This privilege, however, 
you ftill affert in its utmoft extent, tho’ in the ftate of your opinions 
given to the public, you feem to want the primary and moft necef 
dary qualification, The doctrine of tte divinity of Jefus Chrift is of 
the utmoft confequence: and, if there were the leaft room to fuppote 
it could reafonably be denied, might juitly give the alarm to every 
ferious Chriftiay: for it will not ddmir of the leat accommodation ; 
it muft either be firmly eftublithed, or Chriltianity muff fall with vi 
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After fome fenfible as moderate reprehenfions of the arguments in 
favour of unlimited freedom in the pubtic oppofition lately made to 
religious eftablifhment, our author proceeds to their perfonal applica- 
tion to Mr. Webb. 

*¢ The only argument you have offered that deferves attention, and 
which you was well aware wouid be of mere fervice to your caufe than 
all the finefle of Sophiftry, is, the refignation of yoar preferment. 
How far this ought to operate, will be confiderea hereafter. At pre- 
fent I thall only ob’erve, that in former times, when many were ready 
to lay down not only their fortunes, but their lives alio, in cefence 
of principles however erroncous, this circumfiance woud have had 
no effe&t. But, fuch inftances of conftancy and felf-der sal being now 
uncommon, we build with much creater advantive then ow: Prede- 
ceffors even on the fame foundation. In thete ieli-itecr ted times, 
an act of this nature will be coniidered by many, as ore «i thofe 
wonders which they will fearce believe though a man declare it unto 
them.—With others, who take up their opinicns on trait and the au- 
thority of their Teacher, it will pals for demonittration of truth. And 
with moft, it it be not an argument of the goodnefs of your caufe, 
will, at leait, afford a pretumptive proof of your finceritye And 
though fome few might be inclined to think that you forefaw in what 
manner you could eafily indemnify yourfelf; yet for the prefent at 
leaft are we all bound to believe, that you have a¢ied from motives 
altogether difintereited, and the moft zealous regard for Truth. 

‘© There is a certain degree of gencrofity in a man’s profeffing 
himfelf an open enemy. ‘To this pyaife you are juttiy entided. But 
when I have allowed you the merit of not having facrificed to hypo- 
crify and diffimulation, I can grant no more. | feel an honeft indig- 
nation at the boldnefs of the attempt to fubvert the verv firft prins 
ciples of our Religion: I lament the lukewarmne!s and indifference 
of Chriftians in matters of fuch moment; and begin to apprehend 
that we fhall fuffer fuch frequent inroads tu be made on our Religi- 
ous as well as Civil rights, as hereafter to find much difficulty in 
maintaining that ground, which at firft would have coft us little 
trouble to defend. 

** Yet think not I have even a wifh that you had aéted otherwife. 
God forbid, that any one profeffing fuch principles fhould have con- 
tinued in the character of a Teacher in the Church of Chrift. On 
the contrary I fhall think you entitled to the fincereft thanks, if your 
conduét fhould fo far operate on your Brethren of the fame perfuafion, 
as to induce them to follow your example. We thould then be en- 
abled to diftinguifh the true frieuds of the Church from thofe infidi- 
ous members, who are fecretly undermining our Eftablifhment, while 
they profefs to bear up the pillars of it. ‘That the evil has fpread 
wider than is generally imagined, there is too much reafon to fear. 
But, be the confequences what they may, no lefs detireable would be 
the event; nay, though it made our Efablithment tremble to its 
center, and even fhook the E—1 Chair it‘elf, under whofe fanction 
you firft broached, and have fince propagated, opinions of fuch dan- 
gerous tendency.” 

Our 
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Our Letter-writer goes on to confider the nature and confequences 
of an unlimited freedom of enquiry in religious matters, which, as 
condutted by Mr. Jebb and his partiians, as certainly lead from rrce 
Enquiry to Scepticifm as from Scepticifm to Infidelity f. 

His manner, of attending a free enquirer, after Mr. Jebb’s me- 
thod, from his infant ftate of enquiring to his maturity in irreligion 
and error, is matterly, and fhews an intimate acquaintance with his 
fubject. 

“ The firft privilege,” fays he, ** which he is taught to claim, and 
which he is to confider as a fundamental principle of Proteftantifm, is 
‘¢ the right not only of judging for himiclt, but all> of avowing 
that judgment in whatever manner he thinks proper.”—.\ truly con- 
fcientious man will be fatisfied with enjoying his opinions in private ; 
it isthe furious Zealot and Dogmatift alone, who with to impofe 
them on others. For it isabfurd to fuppofe, when a Man gives his 
Opinions to the world, that he is indifferent about the event; that 
he neither withes nor flatters himfelf thar he hall gain a favourable 
reception for them. With what view they are thus openly avowed, is 
evident; and however difintereftedly, and without delign, he may 
pretend to fubmit them to the attention of mankind, he would be 
cruelly mortified if he did not meet with their applaufe. But if we 
could even fuppofe, that the Author him/felf was indifferent about 
gaining profelytes to his Principles, they may have that influence 
whether he intends it or not. ‘he /r/? part of the claim, therefore, 
we grantin its fulleft extent; but it will be neceflary to know, what 
thefe Opinions are, what may be their effect both on Society and In- 
dividuals, before we confirm the /aster. 

“* Nor is this right of avowizg his Principles at ail the more ad- 
miflible, becaufe “ it is in the opinion of every one to reject them.”— 
—This would, at once, open a door for every kind of blafphemy 
and licentioufnefs, if mankind had the right of propagating Errors and 
Foily, as they have the faculty of inventing them. I doubt not but 

your Proteftant clearly fees the ufe that may be made of this privilege, 
as he claims more than is ufually demanded by the mot firenuous af- 
fertors of Chriftian liberty. The author of the Confefional himfelf 
claims only the right of publifhing his opinions ‘* within decent re- 
itritions.” 

<« fam aware that to the liberty of open controverfy we owe the glo- 
rious effects of the Reformation. But whoever fhou!d confider that 
#ra 23 a pattern for fucceeding times, would fhew hintelf no judge of 
thefe matters. The fpirit of Luther was well adapted to the peculiar 
circumitances of that age: in thefe days, fuch violence would be exe- 
crated. Mankind had not then been permitted to think for themfelves, 
even on thofe points which moft nearly concerned them; and there- 
fore heard with particalar partiality, any one who endeavoured to put 
them in poffeflion of that defireable privilege. But now they not only 
claim that right, but axother alfo no lefs valuable, ‘ that of enjoying 
it free and unmolefted.” 


+ With due deference to this ingenious writer, we muft own, we do not admire 
this ecclefiaftical ufe of the word feepticifm. A ftate of fcepticifm no daubt fhould 
precede Free Enquiry, and not follow it, as a fpecies of Infidelity. Who enguires 
that does not doubt, in a country where ignorance cannot be pleaded ? 
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*¢ Your Proteftant, having eftablifhed, as he imagines, a right of 
avowing his Principles in any manner he thinks proper, proceeds to 
exercile it in its utmoft latitude; and accordingly he afferts, “* that 
each man is at liberty to worfhip God according to that fpecific cere- 
monial which in his own confcience he fhall approve.”—Hence it 
will follow, that man may not only be a Law, but likewife a Reli- 
gion to himfclf-—Hence may arife as many Religions as Individuals ; 
Gods many and Lords many. Ifthis was ever to be admitted, we 
might, indeed, have much fhew of religious worfhip; but I fear 
litle religion. And thatwe might juftly apply te ourfelves, what 
was faid by one on being afked his opinion of the ftate of Philofophy 
at Athens; ‘ Philofophantes ibi vidi plurimos, Philofophum nul- 
lum.” 

“¢ Tf it be argued, That it is a right inherit in our common na- 
ture,” | anfwer. There are many rights we have voluntarily reigned, 
many that we are better without; and from the exercife of which, it 
is well we are happily reftrained. Befides, as we have now fubjected 
ourfelves to the controul of Laws, to no purpofe do we talk of rights 
that were prior to their exittence. We have certainly retigned, in 
fome meature, to Society, our religious as well «as civil rights; and 
this claim of worfhip, however fubfifting in full force before the 
exiftence of civil government, muft now be regulated by it, ** ‘To ex- 
tend the principle of Chriitian Toleraticn beyond the proteilicn of 
Chrittianity itfelf,” has certainly the appearance of a great and noble 
Idea, Butit feems to me, thatin the fenfe your Proieitant means to 
apply this, it is jult as reafonable to talk of extending a thing beyond 
itfelf. If it were only meant, that Chriftianity Should extend its tolera- 
tion to any one cvithout the pale of its Church, in the highelt degree 
imaginable, I anfwer, This it protetledly does to Jews, “lurks, and 
infidels of every denomination. But if it be farther contended, that 
any one, wo:fhipping God according to his own f{pecitic Ceremonial, 

Gf thac be effentially repugnant to the principles of the Chrittian Jn- 
ftitution) has yet a right to be confidered as a Chriilian, nothing ever 
was lefs true. Chriftianity, like every other inititution, has its laws, 
its privileges, its limits. It cannot, therefore, contradict and be at 
variance with itfelf—It cannot permit any of its owv Members to wor- 
fhip God in any other manner than that which its own Laws pre- 
feribe. This Chriitianity itfelf cannot tolerate. Your Proteftanr, 
then, has only this alternative ; if his religions worfhip is in no re- 
fpect «fiutially diferent from the Chriftian model, he will be juttly 
‘entitled to that appellation ; but if heclaims a right of worfhip, dif- 
fering from the Chriftian in any material or fundamental points, the 
. , of Toleration may be extended to him as to other Cudelievers, 
ut he is certainly no longer a Chriftian.” 

The Letter-wiiter proceeds next to obviate the objections, made by 
the oppofite paity to the Teit-act: giving an antwer to the queitions, 
** Is not a fubfcription to the Bible fufficient?—Why is the original 
charter of Chrittians violated by requiring any other ?”—If,” fays he, 
the facred Text could not poffibly be mifunderftood, cr if Interpreters 
had nothing in view but a lincere regard for truth, to the Bible at 
large would I refer them, But when we fee the piaineft text defign- 

"edly perverted, and particular paflages, without any re{peét to the 
+ tenor 
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tenor of the Context, preffed into the fupport of particular Syftems, 
it is become neceflary to direct not only that the’ Bible fhall be our 
guide, but in what feate it is to be underttood: to affix a precile and 
ipecific fenfe to fuch parts of Scripture as may be abufed to the very 
deftruétion of the Chrittian Church, A fubfcription, in general 
terms, would undoubtedly give great fatisfaction to many: but I fear 
it would make but few friends. Who fees not that Secis of every de- 
nomination would fhew the fan¢tion of Scripture for their ufurped au- 
thority? Cannot Papifts prove from thence Tranfubftantiation, and 
their feven Sacraments, as clearly as the Anabaptitts the infenlibility 
of the fuul after death, or the Turlupins their liberty of {pirit ? 
What an heterogeneous mixture of Semi-Ariafs and Pelagians, Soci- 
nians, and Herrenhutters, Sublapfarians, and Supralapfarians, Ver- 
fchorifts and Hattemifts, by this comprehenfive icheme would flow 
in unto us! And if Antichrift himfeif fhould defire admittance, I 
fee not how he can civilly be refufed. Perhaps, by thus throwing 
open our gates, fome few profelytes might be gained. But as tlere 
is Jefs evil in excluding one honeft man, than in admitting an hun- 
dred fufpicious character, I fhould be rather for {trengthening than 
removing the barriers of defence. For how pernicioutly may this un- 
referved liberty operate in the hands of defgnirg men, when it has fo 
evidently mifled oxe, who folemny profeffes to venerate the amiable 
form of Truth ? 

“* Thus difengaged from all incumbrances civil and seligious, your 
Proteftant hopes he fhall be allowed to attach himfelf to any Seét he 
fhall think proper. And though he is fentible That every confiderable 
error refpeting the object of religion is attended with pernitious confe- 
quences, he immediately a€ts but inconfittently with his own opinion. 
It will be acknowledged I believe, that the Athanafian, the Arian, 
the Socinian, differ much in the Effentials of Religion. An yet he 
maintains, ‘Chat the perfons who embrace any of them, or any other 
Jiftem, (which by the bye is taking things in their utmoft latitude) if 
they teftify only an obedience to the precepts of the Gofpel, and live 
in the practice of Chriftian duties, are all equally Chriitians, and as 
fuch entitled to their reward. 

‘* This has ever been the language of thofe who would reduce the 
whole of religion to practical piety and virtue, and willingly promote 
the one at the expence of the other. The love of God and the love of 
man undoubtedly form the fubilance of true religion, But thefe vir- 
tues were not only underitood but praciifed by the unenlightenend 
Heathens. To what parpofe then was «a difpenfation given to 
mankind, but to teach us the way of God moreperfeétly ? And are 
there no additional duties required, no new objec of gratitude pro- 
poied, nothing delivered in this lait and moft perfec revelation of 
God’s will to man, but what Heathen moralifts before had taught ? 
It fhould feem, indeed, to be nothing but an improved fyftem of mor- 
ality, when we hear it afferted, that its moft effential articles of faith 
are unjuftifiably contended for among Chriftians, aad that the inherent 
dignity of its author is falfely fuppoled to be neeeffary to falvation. 
But the fulleit evidence in this cafe will ‘avail little. What men are 
determined not to fee, can never be made clear, But let it be remeine 
bered, that he who errs through ignorance, ftands in a very different 
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fituation from him who wilfully thuts his eves againft the truth. To 
err is the infirmity of our nature, but the aét of the will is our own. 

«* We have not yetclearly feen to what particular Seét the concetfion 
of thefe privileges would more immediately lead us. But the fcene 
now opens upon us. And when I perceive the mylterious doétrines 
of Chriltianity ridiculed under the expreffion of an intelligable religion, 
it is eafy to defery the favourite doctrine of the the Racovian Acade- 
my. It was the plaufible tenet of Socinus, ** that our knowledge of 
*¢ divine things was folely derived from the Holy Scriptures.” But 
in giving to reafon the full right of deciding on the nature, and ex- 
pounding the various doétrines of religion, he did, in faét, eftablith 
the fuperiority of réafon to the feriptures. It was not then fo much 
the fcriptures which initruct us in the nature and perfections of the 
Deity, 2s human reafon, which was to flew us the fy{tem of religion 
that we oughi to feek in, and deduce from them. 

This prereminence being allotted to reafon, or as the Socinians af- 
feé& to call it, right reafon, they eftublifhed this fundamental rule, 
«© that no doétrine ought to be acknowledged as true or divine, that 
** was not level to the comprehenfion of the human underftanding.” 
Hence your commendations of an intelligible religion and a well-in- 
formed mind : hence the fource of thofe pernicious tenets which mutt 
neceffarily lead to univerfal {cepticifm and infidelity.” 

A threwd and fenfible expofition is next made of the artifice of the 
Socinians. The doétrines of the Trinity and the divinity of our Sav- 
jour are next treated ; to the difcuflion of which the writer adds the 
tollowing reflections, 

“* Mott fincerely do [lament with you the prefent imperfect ftate of 
fcriptural knowledge, and the unhappy occafions of it. But how then 
is this to be improved ? by what means more effectually promoted ? 
Learn wifdom, fay you, from the materialworld. Let but the fources 
of religious truth be explored in the fame manner with the laws of 
nature ; andthe fame fuccefs, the fame juft and eafy explication, will 
follow. But would you recommend a fimilur procefs in cafes widely 
different? In the one, indeed, the vanity of fyitem will certainly mif- 
lead us, and the flow but regular procefs of experiment alone can cleat- 
ly lead us to found philofophy. With revelation it is otherwife. 
‘There we find do&rines propofed to our belief, which maft reft folely 
on the credit of tlrat revolution : for no train ofexperiments whatever, 
no critical patience or attention, couid ever have fuggefted to our 
minds, thote fubiimer do&rines of our religion, which neverthelefs 
we are Lound moit implicity to believe. It no revelation had been 
made, the other had been the moft natural method, and the only one 
fuited to our finite capacities: but we have now ground given us 
whercupon to ftand; an eminence, from whence the moft amazin 
pro‘pects open to our view ; and to the difcovery of which we in 
not poflibly have been led, but from this advantageous fituation, 

** Yeu is our cafe very unfairly ttated, when you fay, that we affumea 
fet of religious tenets, which we undertake toprove. ‘The truth is, 
that we find them delivered in the fcriptures, and, being required to 
give an account of our belief, we produce from thence our evidence; 
but not fo much with a view of explaining thefe doétrines, as of con- 
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vincing our adverfaries that thus it is written, and confequently thus 
we believe.” 

But having allowed more room for this article than our cufitomary 
limits, notwithftanding its fuperior importance, can well admit, we 
mutt difmifs it with part of the concluding paragraph, addrefled im- 
mediately to M. Jebb. 

** Before I conclude thefe remarks, I muft once more return to that 
particular meafure which gave occafion tothem. Every one will doubt- 
lefs form their own judgement on the circumftances of your late re- 
fignation : and if the conclufions are juftty drawn, I care not how 
much they are in your favour. 1 mean not hereby to influence others, 
much lefs to call in queition your fincerity : on the contrary, I am 
willing to believe, that you have acted on the fullett convittion, But 
on this, ason all other occafions, let every circumttance go for its full 
worth ; but for no more. 
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Art. XVIII. Infancy, a Poem. Book III. By Hugh Downman} 
4to. 1s. Kearfly. 

‘This is the continuation of a Poem, the firft part of which was pub- 
lithed before the commencement of our Review. It relates to the 
education of children; in the frf part treating of the care of them 
while at the breaft, the fecond on the weaning of them, and the third 
on their management immediately afterwards, 

SPECIMEN. 

From thy more ftri&t attendance, now thy child 
Ts freed O mother, wean’d fro thy embrace. 
Yet tho’ thy bofom bed nied, ftill watch 
With guardian mind, {till heed our ftrains, for thee, 
For him, attuned : fincere, however elfe 
Wanting due ornament ; nor haply needs 
Important truth the vivid drefs of words, 
‘The tinicl decorations which the lay . 
Inferidr claims. Nine moons are paft, twelve more 
As we have taught, proceed; fuch thrifty fare 
Is belt ; thy child’s pure nature doth not atk 
Variety of meats. He thrives, he grows, 
His checks unfullied bloom, his foul expands, 
Thou {eeft his finiles, his gay uncealing voice 
Thou hear’it ; what wouldft thou crave ? and now 
His ftrength increafed, his more elaitic limbs ® 
By conttant motion exercifed, his teeeh 
Given for utility, not fhew, demand 
Food more fubitantial. Yet, by every grace 
Which doth, or oughtt’inform the female breaft, 
By holy temperance, by every nice 
Exciting fentibility, but chief 
By thai internal tting which goads the foul 
‘To potent love of offspring, I conjure, 
I charge thee mother, friend with ttriét regard, 
Confuit thy child’s unyitiated taitei 
F 3 O; 
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O, as thou would’ft th’invenom’d adder fhun 
Renounce their falfe opinion, who miiled 
By ignorance misjudging, think whate'er 
Delights their groffer appetites, will pleafe 
Will {uit the unhabituated lip ; 
And thus unknowing but with liberal hand 
Cherifh their babes with poifon. Wretched race ! 
Unconfcious criminals | murthering thro” love 
The haplefs beings they would die to fave. : 
How many more bouks, the author means to give the public, on 
the fubject, we are not told; but he appears in the prefent not to 
have compleated his defign. As faras he has hitherto gone, he ap- 
pears in the light of a good phyfician, a fenfible moralift and a 
pleafing poet. ‘This poem is, indeed, one of the beft performances 
of the didattic fpecies; that have lately appeared, and will afford 
much pleafure to the poetical reader, who is pleafed or intrufted in the 
fubjeét. , 


Art. XVII. An Election Ball in Poetical Letters, in the Zomerxet/bire 
dialed? from Mr. Inkie a Freeman of Bath, to hisWife at Glocefler: 
qvith a Poetical Addre/s to John Miller, Efg. at BatheaftonVilla. By 
the Author of the New Bath Guide. S. Hazard, Bath: Dodfley, 
London. 

- One of the poetical contributions to the charitable fund depofited in 
the Vafe at Batheafton. The fubject given out for the amufe- 
ment of the week, being, ‘* The ancient and modern drefs and 


manners of the Englith natiop compared.”—Our readers will, we" 


doubt not, be entertained with the following defcriptions given 
by Mr. Inkle of his daughter’s drefling herfelf in the don ton. 
“ You muft know too, that Madge has a wonderful paffion 
To appear like a lady of very high vathion. 
Zo V'll telithee, dear Dinah, how well fhe contriv’d, 
The very firft moment her ticket arriv’d ; 
She was pleas‘d to be xure—but as often I’ve bid her 
In weigty concerns fhe took time to conzider, 
Then with prefence of mind flying up to the garret, 
Brought down my old wig, that’s as red as a carrot, 
And to it fhe went, dear, ingenious, zweet zoul, 
Drawing up’the old caul ’till it vitted her pole, 
Then with dripping and flower did fo bafte it and frizzle, 
The heirs all became of a beautiful grizzle ; 
Thofe curls which a barber would view with defpair, 
She did cogx, twilt, and twine, with zuch fkill, and zuch care, 
With combs, pins, and pafte, make fuch frequent attacks on, 
She triumph’d at length—and fubdu’d the old caxon ; 
Which done, fhe the front in a cufhion did wrap, 
Till the voretop ftood up like a grenadier’s cap ; 
On which al] her jewels at once the difplay’d 
Bought of Zoloman Zmouch—who was leaving off trade; 
What a bargain was there, vor zo trifling a zum ! 
Not a diamond, or pearl, that was lefs than my thumb ! 
Unus'd to zuch vine decorations as thefeom: 
And ftuck witha pofie as thick as a bezom, 
The merry old bob gave his ringlets to flow, 
And dangle like zauiages all in a row, 
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What now wouidtt thou think cou’d remain to be done, 
To make our dear Madge more completely the ton ? 





Vait afleep as Ilav, and of thee, my dear, dreaming, 


On a zudden I heard a moft horrible fereaming, 

Zuch difcord zoon wak’d me, when vorth from the cafement 
I threw on a zudden mine eyes with amazement, 

Vor, as zure as I live, there was’ Madge in her fimock,’ 
Laying hard at the tail of our old dunghill cock ! 

She’ve pluck’d’n—and pull'd’n—and torn from the ftump 
All the veathers that cloath’d his unfortunate rump, 
And I would I could tell the dear wife of my bofom, 
How featly her daughter doth cut and difpofe ’em, 


Rut to vita defcription to voke at a diltance, 
Requires zupernatural aid and affiftance, 


T never can make it quite handfome and clever 
Uniefs Polly Hymny will grant mea favour, 


Which Freemen and Poet's demand at their pleafure, 


Whenever they chufe it—fo alter their mealure : 


To a cap likea bat 
(Which was once my cravat) 
Part gracefully platted and pinn'd is, 
Part ftuck upon gauze 
Refembles mackaws 
And all the vine birds of the Indies. 


But above all the reft 
A bold Amazon’s creft 


Waves nodding from fhoulder to fhoulder, 


At once to zurprize 
And to ravith all eyes, 
To frighten and charm the beholder. 


In fhort, head and feather 
And wig altogether 


With wonder and joy would delight ’e, 


Like the picture I’ve zeen 
Of th’ adorable Queen 
Of deautiful, bleft Otaheitee. 


Who gave zuch a ball, 
To our merry men all, 


And there did zo frifk it and dance it, 


Zome thought her as vine, ——— 
And zome did opine, 
*Twas Venus herfelf im her tranzit. 


But Madge at the Rooms, 
Mutt beware of her plumes, 
Vor if Vulcan her veatherembraces, 
Like poor Lady Laycock, 
She’ll burn like a haycock, 


And roaft all the loves and the Graces, 
Thus bedizened Mifs Madge, fets out for the room as follows 
Not faunch’d with more glory, more fplendour, and pride 


The new-tackled bark fkims adown the brifk tide, 


Her ftreamers difplay’d, and the wind in her 


P» 


Than Madge zally’d vorth in her veather and hoop ; 
But how great her zurprize, when the men in defpair 


Virit look’d at her topiail, and then at their chair, 
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Half grumbling, half fneering, did zeem quite unwilling 
Till the goddefs of wifdom in fhape of a fhilling, 
While Madge was attempting her rigging to puth im, 
With fingers invifible whrpt out the cufhion ; 
And then, like a piftol too big for the holfter 
Half in, and half out; or an obftinate bolfter 
(Which j thinks, I have zeen you attempting, my dear, 
In vain to cram into a imall pillowbeer,) 
Thrice did fhe endeavour her head in to pop, 
And thrice did her veather catch hold of the top ; 
At length, poor dear zoul, very ill at her eafe 
She zat with her head almoft jamm‘d to her Knees ; 
I never did yet any veficl difcern 
Zo hizh in her bowiprit, and low in her ftern. 
To conceive liow fhe look’d you mutt call to your mind 
The lady you've zeen in a lobfter confin’d, 
Or a pacod in zome litile corner infhrin’d, 
Where with knees both ereéted, and fquat on his breech 
Unhappy divinity fticks in a nitch. 
Indeed it was ftrange, and zurprizingto fee her,— 

And never, dearwife, canft thou form an idear, 

How crampt in this pofture 

They wriggl’d, and toit her, 

While ev'ry fiep that they trod, 
Her vorctop and nofe 
Beat time to their toes, 
And her veather went niddity—nod. 

Next follows Mr. Inkle’s defcription of himfelf, and his beliaviour 
on aconference, he had the honour of holding with my Lord Perry- 
winkle on the fubjeét of his electioneering intereft. 

Mecn whi e pretty brifk, and uncommonly ftrong, 
I tott’ring on two fticks went hobb?’ing along; 
Thof I very much fears that fhe thought me a fogram, 
All fiuck cut in zattins, and Tin my grogram; 
Yet I'd have her to know, in my zunday zurtout, 
Zilk holt—neav perusc—tfrill—and ruffies too boot, 
I claim’d zuch refpeé&t, did fuch favours receive, 
I ne'er ‘hall vorget "em as long as I live ; 
Vor youknow, my dear wife, I efteems it delicious 
To appear in high life, and am vaftly ambitious 
To he {queez’d, as Iwas, by my Lord Perrywinkle, 
With— your avant, cood Sir,—* how d’y'do Mir. Inkiey 
« What joy, my dear friend, all the world are you giving, 
“¢ To zee you once more in the land of the living! 
«¢ Zo chearful and brif{k too, I'd venture a million 
If you laid down your cane, you could dancea cotillionx— 
Your lady locks charming, I burns to accoft her— 
‘Ty dear lord, zays1I,—** Mrs, Inkle’s at Gloucefter— 
‘ Leck-a-day, he replies then, "twas Lady Killwiinkle 
Who [ thinks it exceedingly like Mrs. Inkle ;— 
Mrs. Inkle not here !—thic is no ball without her— 
She’ve carry’d away all the gracces about her— 
Your lady at Gloucelter !—-and pray do you hear 
Mr. Inkle, how matters are jooging on there ? 
I've afriend, my dear Sir, at th’ enfuing ele&tion 
Who pants to receive your advice and prote&tion— 
I with you’d—zays I, « my dear lord, zay no more, 
* Your with is enough, your commands I adore, 
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«¢ And I'm zure Mrs. Inkle will think it an honour 
* If your lordthip will lay your kind orders upon her, 
«¢ *Tis true ['ve no vote—but I'll ufe my endeavour 
s¢ T’ve intereft much at your fervice however, 
«© Vor I’m promis’d my lord—but T beg and defire, 
« 1 befeech as an alms you won’ let it tranfpire, 
&¢ Give me leave juft to whifper a word in your ear, 
*¢ Let us Rep in the Card-Room—there’s nabody there,— 
«© Tam promis’d, my Lord, by old Humphry Pot-wobbler,— 
*¢ The votes of three taylors,—two finiths,—and a cebler,— 
«s Atthis, quite tran{poited, ene hand he did put on 
«© My thoulder, wich other caughi hold of my button, 
*¢ Mr. Inkle, zays he, (and he fhock it a little) 
«¢ I profefs you have hit this affair to a tittle, 
«« And zince with zuch kindnefs, zuch friendthip, you meant it, 
«¢ Depend upon’t, Sir, you fhall never repent it.” 
I thought this account, my dear Dinah, would pleafe’e. 
(And the Irith ettablifhment new is zo eafy) 
The leaft I expect, if things properly fadge, 
Is a penfion for me—anda hulband tor Madge ; 
Thus with fhrugs, nods, and zimpers, each other delighting, 
And poking our heads out, like game-cocks a fighting, 
We ftuck out our rumps with refpeé&t mof profound, 
And parted like cart-whips bent down to the ground. 








MIS CELLAN Y. 


Art. XVII. Philefophical Empiricifu:: Containing Remarks on a Charge of 
Plagiari/in refpeciing Dr. H—s, inter|{perfed with various Ohfervations 
relating to diffirent Kinds of Air. By jofeph Prieiiley, L.L. D, 
F.R.S. 8vo.1s. 6d. Johnfon. 

Vivitur ex rapto, Non hofpes ab hofpite tutus. Ovip. 

In an age when empirics pafs for philofophers, and chemical prin- 
ciples are miftaken for the primary elements of phyfics, it is no won- 
der the world is peftered with inflances of ph:/c/ophical empirici/m. The 
chymifts were the firft empirics, and it may be thought hard their 
province fhould be invaded by phyfical experiment-mongers. Let 
every cobler itick to his laft. The misfortune is, that the mafters in 
each fcience would have theirs to rank firft. Hence the frequent 
mifunderftandings and altercations in fubjects, one would think tco 
fpeculative and unintereiting to inflame the paflions, The difpute, 
which gave rife to the pamphlet before us, is not, indeed, between 
two philofophers of a very different cait: Dr. Prieftley, differing no 
farther from Dr. Higgins than as a theoretical chymift from a prac- 
tical one ; the refult of the former’s obfervations on different kinds 
of air, tending immediately to the illuftration of chemical principles 
only : fo that, as a philo/opher, Dr. P. need not have given himfelf fo 
many and fuch fuperior kind of airs as he has done, in treating his 
antagonift, Dr. Higgins. But perhaps inferiorand more perfonal mo~ 
tives than mere philofophical ones, have blown up the fire of alterca- 
tion between our two famous experimentalifts. No offence, we hope, 
to Dr. Prieitley, in thus coupling thefe chemical combatants ; for 
though Dr. H. may be in comparifon to Dr.T)@. what the latter re- 
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prefents him, an obfcure man, who might hope to profit by a connec- 
tion with fo popular and confpicuous a character as Dr. P ; though 
he may not have fo numerous a philofophical acquaintance ; though 
he may not footten dine with dukes, earls and baronets, he may ne- 
verthelefs be full as ufefully if not fo right honourably engaged in his 
laboratory. 

‘There is again one circumftance in which we think Dr. Prieftley 
imexcufeable, and that is, his want of that politenefs and urbanity, 
with which one would be apt to think, the keeping of fo much good 
company mighthave taught him. His treatment of his new acquaintance, 
Dr.H. is often very ungentleman-like and infolent; nor is his behaviour 
to his old friend Dr. Brocklcfby much better. He makes a kind of 
merit, indeed, in not painting Dr. Higgin’s name at full length, be- 
caufe he would not do him more injury than is neceflary ; but in 
naming ‘the Doctor’s profefiion and place of abode, of what ufe in 
this refpeet is the printing his name in initials. Another reafon he 
gives, is his being afhamed of fuch a conteft, and this is a fufficient 
reafon ; he ought to be afhamed of the conteft, and to have fupprefled 
his attack on a man, whofe name he wifhed from fech a motive to 
conceal. But tothe point in difpute ; which our readers will pro- 
bably choofe to learn rather from Dr, Prictiley’s own reprefen- 
tation than ours, at leaft the ftate of the difpute cannot in this cafe 
be fuppofed to be mifreprefented by the Reviewers. 

The Lerrers that pafied between the Aurnor, Dr. H 
and Dr. Brockxisssy. 

** ft iswith much reluétance, as feveral of my friends can witnefs, that, 
after withitanding, as long as I could, their earneft remonttrances on 
the fubject, I have “been induced to make this appeal to the public ; 
1 having been willing to think it unneceffary, and they infifting upon 
it that 1t was abfolutely neceflary. At length I yielded to their rea- 
fons. The cafe is as follows. 

“* Before I left London, in the fpring of the prefent year, in which my 
acquaintance with Dr. H s commenced and terminated, I was 
told it was reported, that fome of my new experiments, of which I 
had sent an account to the reyal fociety, fubfequent to my acquaint: 
ance with him, were only the refult of his general principles con- 
cerning air; and Dr. Brecklefby, when he faw fome of my new ex- 
periments, in the company mentioned in my letter to him, faid of 
them all, without difinétion, that they were thofe that Dr. H——s 
had fhewn. But as I knew that Dr. H sand myfelf held no 
common principles concerning air, as Dr. Brocklefby had not the 
character of being the moit accurate man in the world, and I thought 
that my character for veracity, at leat was fufficiently eftablithed, I 
entirely neglected the infinuation, and really thought no more about 
the matter, till I was informed, by a letter from London, while I was 
in the country, that the report of my having taken feveral things from 
Dr. H s gained ground, 

«© Knowing, however, that there could be no foundation for this 
charge, | continued to pay no attention to it; and though, upon 
coming to town, I found it was in every body’s mouth, and my friends 
urged me to make Mine enquiry concerning it, I neglected to do it 
for a coniiderable time ; thinking that the publication of my /écond 
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volume of Ob/ervations concerning Air, which was then nearly prinied 
of, would fpeak foritfelf, and fatisfy every body who fhould perufe 
it, that the narrative carried its own evidence along with it. 

‘But I was told that the charge of plagiarifm, abfurd as it was, had 
been fo long, and fo induftrioufly circulated, without having been 
contradicted by any proper authority, that it had really gained much 
credit; that many perfons, without diftinguifhing times or dates, had 
publickly, end with great confidence advanced, that even all my dif- 
coveries had been taken from the fame Dr. H———s. On this account, 
not only my friends, but perfons with whom I had no ftrict connection, 
affured me that, in their opinion, itreally behoved me to make fome 
regular enquiry into the bufinefs. Accordingly I did, at length, 
though with great reluctance (itill hoping that there could be no ne- 
ceflity for any appeal to the public upon the fubject) fet myfelf about 
it; when I prefently found what the following letters will {pecify. 

To Dr. BrockLessy. 
Dear Sir, 

** The bufinefs I write to you about is fo irkfome to me, that I 
have deferred it as long as poiitble, hoping there might be no occa- 
fion to give you any trouble on the fubject. At length, however, I 
have been perfuaded by my friends to do it. 

‘* Itis reported, I find, that fome experiments, which I have lately 
exhibited as my own, I took from Dr. H—s, and wherever I enquire 
about it, I am told that you charged me with it when you faw my ex- 
periments at Shelburne-houfe, in company with Dr. Fothergill, the 
two Dr. Watfons, and Doétor and Mr. John Hunter. 

** Now as you did not at that time charge me with any plagiarifm, 
but only fuppofed that both Dr. H sand myfelf had made the 
fame difcovery, and did not even fay that you had yourfelf feen thofe 
experiments of Dr. H s’s, | muft beg the favour of you to tell 
me what thofe common experiments were, and by what authority you took 
upon yourfelfto fay, that the experiments common experiments you 
then faw were the fame with thofe of Dr. H s’s, which you had 
not feen ; for, if I remember right, I fhewed you /everal at that time, 
which were not mentioned in my firft volume. 

.  Thave not heard that Dr. H——s himfelf charges me with 
having taken any thing from him : and with refpeét tothe principal 
thing which I then fhewed you as new, it is impoflible that he fhould 
have claimed it ; when, as I immediately told you, in the prefence 
of the gentlemen abovementioned, it was but a little time before, 
that he had hefitated to admit the faéts when I mentioned them to 
him ; as indeed I fhould have done myfelf a little before that, had 
any other perfon mentioned them to me; the difcovery of them having 
been perfectly accidental, and affording no foundation for merit 
whatever. 

‘* What he advances in his printed Sy//abus is the very reverfe of 
my ideas on that fubjeét, and in my opinion, is contradiéted by the 
experiments I then thewed you, Indeed, it is now abundantly evi- 
dent, that Dr. H——s and myfelf have hardly one common idea con- 
cerning air ; fo that if he be right, moft of my difcoveries are, what 
he has thought proper to call them, mere conceits ; and if I be right, 
his general doctrine is entirely chimerical and falfe.. On this ac- 
count, itis hardly poflible that we fhould have taken any thing from 

each 
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each other ; except that he has adopted fome things contained in my 


rfevolume, the fecond edition ef which had been publiihed fome time 
before I had fo much as heard the name of Dr. H 8. 
«* In this bufinefs, therefore, there muf have been fome mitftake 
(L hope not yours) which | am told it behoves me to enquire into, I 
am, with reai regard, 





Dear Sir, 
Shelburne-houfe, Your very humble fervant, 
Nov. 30,1775. J. Prrestiey. 

«* This letter [ delivered to the doftor at the royal fociety, on the 
day in which it is dated ; and the fame day, having received tarther 
information concerning the bufinefs, I wrote the following letier to 
Dr. H $. 

Sir, 

«* [have this day been informed, from undoubted authority, that 
you have charged me with having publifhed, as my own, expe- 
riments, that I learned of you; but though [hav enquired of feveral 

rfons, who all agree in the fact, of the charge in general, none can 
tell me what the particulars of it are. I muit therefore beg that you 
world yourfelf inform me concerning them. A man of honour 
would have given me an opportunity of vindicating myfelf, before he 
had publithed my accufation to others, 

I am, Sir, 
Shelburne-houfe, Your very humble fervant 
Nov. 30, 1775- J. Priester. 

«© The next day I received the following aufwer from Dr. Brock- 

lefby, and on Dec. 3, that which follows from Dr. H —s, 
Dear Sir, 

*¢ 'The experiments which IT faw you inftitute at Shelburne-houfe 
appeared fo near'y the fame with a greater variety of fuch as 1 had 
feea in three courfes of chemiflry given by Dr. H s, that, in ju- 
fice to my abfent friend, I was urged, poffibly to violate the laws of 
hofpitality, by declaring in the iniant, that none of the divers expe- 
riments you was then pleafed to exhibit were novel to me, except 
one concerning the Swedith fluor. 

«© Whether your difcoveries were prior to thofe of Dr. H s, 
IT muf leave tothe determination of others, it being at this diftance of 
time. not eafy for me to afcertain to whom the priority of thefe ¢laims 
belosgs 

«© Whenever this fubje& has occurred in converfation, I have re- 
peated what | had, with the moft pure intentions, declared in your 
prefence ; never apprehending you had caufe of offence, on fubjecs 
wherein, by your own declaration, you and Dr, H s entertained 
notions totaily repugnant. 

“¢ T fincerely with your philofophical improvements may obtain 
every merited honour: at the fame time I thould feel myfeif unjuft 
to fupprefs candid zpplaufe to another gentleman, of whofe unwearied 
labours I have been a conftant witnefs more than a year and half 
pat. lam, with great refpect, 

Dear Sir, 
Norfolk-fireet, Your moft obedient humble fervant, 
Nov. 30, 1775« Rickarp Brockiesey. 
Sir, 
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** Nine months are elapfed fince I informed you, in plain, but the 
leaft offenfive terms, that [ wifhed to decline vour vifits and corref- 
pondence. You know the motives of a condué&t fo candid, and with all 
fo repugnant to my own intereft asa teacher. You now cannot feri- 
oufly expeét that I fhould repeat what you well know—that I thould 
enumerate the things which you aflume as yourown, and which | had 
previoufly fhewn and taught. 

«* Tf any other gentleman had propofed the queftion contained in 
your letter, an anfwer would be neceflary ; and I fhould commence it 
with comparifons of the dates of Dr, Priciiley’s rapid publications, 
with the dates of my courics of cnemiitry. 

‘* For the future I will add to the charge againft you, that you have 
treated others as you have treated me ; and that your originality in ex- 
periments confifts chiefly in the knack of rendering the phenomenz, 
which all practical chemifts have obferved and underftooa, perfeéily 
myfterious and furprizing to others. 

«* The only part of your letter, then, which requires an anfwer, is 
that wherein you hint that a man of honour would remonitrate to you, 
inftead of uttering the truth to others. Herein your notions of ho- 
nour and mine differ widely. I {peak freely fuch truths as can be 
well vouched, but | never remonttrate, except when a gentleman has 
inadvertently offended. 

Iam, Sir, 
Greek-ftreet, Soho, Your humble fervant, 

Dec. 3, 1775. Bry. H—— s. 

This lette:, trom Dr. Higgins, Dr. Prieftley tells us, contains fuch 
grofs rudenefs, manifett fhuffing, and abfurdity, as may make the 
triends of the writer bluth for him.—How eaiily do we fee a mote in 
the eye of a brother, while even a beam remains in our own! The 
impartial reader will very probably think Dr. P. not much lefs 
grofs, rude, thuffing, and abfurd, in the courte of this contemptible 
iquabble: of which we cannot fpeak with greater propriety than Dr. 
Brocklefby has done in the conclufion of his next letter, in anfwer to 
the rigid and preremptory cathecizing of his friend Prietiley, 

*¢T will now end this very irkfome bulinefs, fays he, with one re 
mark, that the mot fublime philofopher, wha weighed diftane 
worlds as in a balancc, and taught wondering mortals many of the 
mott fecret laws of nature, as they operate on all matter, had iv 
great an averfion to dealing in controverfy, that! know, on good au- 
thority, the world had like to have been deprived of the Principia, 
when he apprehended the publication of that book might involve him 
in any altercation with his cotemporaries; whilft, in our days, on 

the contrary, I am, againtt my will, crawn into this long and tedious 
letter, to fettle whether a philofopher, high in modern rank, has the 
exclufive privilege in this or that phlogifticated vapor of the mine- 
ral, vegetable, or animal kingJoms.” 

“hat Dr. Brocklefby, who, Dr. Pricttley fneeringly remarks, * has 
not the character of being the moft accurate man in the world,” may 
not have {fo clearly conceived the philofophical diilinétion between 
experiments, manifeitly exhibiting fo little difference, is very proba- 
ble; Dr. Prieftley himfelf owning it has been with difficulty he could 

make 
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make many even of his philofophical acquaintance, enter clearly into 
his conceptions. Dr. Brocklefby’s candour, however, on this occafion, 
does as much honour to his temper and difpofition, as his eftimation 
of the importance of Dr. P.’s difceveries reflect credit on his 
judgment.—That the Doétor himfelf entertains the moft exalted idea 
of them, appears from his thinking it worth while to defend thus sooth 
and nail his exclufive right to whathe, inconfittently enough at other 
times, affects to be only a mere adventitious implement of human in. 
duftry in difcovering. From the very particular account of his whole 
intercourle with Dr. Higgins, which he has taken the trouble to lay 
before the public, we thall felect only what he calls the catafrophe. 
“T come now, fays he, to the cataftrophe of our acquain.ance, of 
which he has given: -rv different accounts, and concerning which [ 
have tormed different conjectures, in confequence of viewing it in dif. 
ferent lights, as I fhould do any remarkable appearance in philofo- 
phy. As ] always told him, when J applied to him tor any fubftance, 
or preparation, what I wanted it tor, | fometimes a‘ked him whether 
he could not recommend to me fomething elfe that was likely to an- 
fwer my purpofe better; and fometimes he would tell me, and fome- 
times he declined it; almoft always concluding the converfations we 
had upon thefe fubjects with teiling me that J aff attend a complete 
courfe of chemifiry. \ always replied, that I had not cime for it; never 
fufpecting what he was aiming at all the while; till at length, upon 
his urging mceon this head more itrongly than before, and my telling 
him more peremptorily than before, that | reallv could not fpare time 
for any fuch thing, he faid very abruptly, that ‘* his time was fo much 


** taken up with neceffury butinefs, that, without meaning any perfon 
** ip particular, he was obliged to come to a general refolution, £0 az- 


** fer no queftions but Juch as he vas paid for.” ‘This, in a moment, 


difclofed to me, (as I then conciuded) wharl was aftonifhed | fhould 
not have difcovered before, viz. that his little object had been to get 
my fubfcription for attending his courfe. Difconcerted as I was, I 
had the prefence of mind tocommend his refolution, as very “neceflary 
for a pe:fon ot his many engagements ; and after this I called apom 
him no more. 

** Till this laft converfation, which was in his own houfe, while he 
was fhaving himfe:f, and confequently did not engrofs any of his valu- 
able time, | had feen nothing in his behaviour (making the reafonable 
allowances above-mentioned) that could give me offence, nor did! 
p-reeive any mark of his having conceived the leaft diflike to my 
vifits. Even this very laft time that I was with him, part of his con- 
verfation was, to all appesrance, very friendly. He then mentioned 
to me, particularly, Afr. Wilfon’s Book on Phofpbori, and expreffed the 
ftrongeit difapprobation of his treatment of me in it; faying, he 
hated fach things among philofophers; and added, that he had freely 
told a tricnd of Mr. Wilfon, who wouid be fure to tell him again, 
that, befides the malice of the thing, he was quite wrong with refpect 
to the fact. 

“Could Limagine that aman who talked to me in this manner, was, 
at the fame time wifhing to get rid of me? I therefore conclude, that 
his determination was occafioned by the converfation that immediately 
followed this, and by which he tound that I abfolutely retuiedto - 
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tend his le&ture; whether his view was merely to get my fub/cription 
money, which I then imagined to be his object, as thofe of my friends 
to whom I told the ftory can witnefs: or whether he meant to engage 
my attendance upon his lecture with a view to fomething farther, as I 
pow conjecture, viz. that he might have the honour of being my in- 
{lructor, and thereby have a pretence for laying claim to all my ex- 
periments. 

«Phat I took up too much of his time, l am fatisfied is an after-inven- 
tion; and in his letrer to me he makes no complaint of that kind, but 
alludes to fomething elfe, which he fays J know, but concerning which 
T can only form conjecturs, 

«When Iconfiderevery thing relating to this bufinefs, I cannot eafily 
fatisfy mylelf with any hypothetis, to account for Dr. H vs heha- 
viour to me. He is a man aitogether unknown to the world. He 
has not diftinguifhed himfelf by any philofophical difcovery that I 
have yet heard of, and the airs he may give himfelt in his clafs, or in 
converfation, are nothing to the world at large. He may, in fact, be 
as great aman as Lord Eacon, Sir Ifuac Newton, or Mr. Boyle; and 
if his pertormances fhould correfpond to the idea that his printed 
Syllabus is calculated to give us of him, he muft be a greater man 
than any of them, and indeed greater th.n all the three put together. 
But then this cannot be known to the world, till his experiments, 
proving the difeoveries that he has announced, be actually made, and 
an account of them be publ fhed, which will require at leaft fome 
months, (though before that time his /u}/er‘hers may have an opportu. 
nity of knowing whether he be, in tact, the great man that he gives 
himielf ouc to be or not; and fome of them, it can hardly be doubted, 
will have zeal or indifcretion enough to whilper the fame of their maf- 
ter, whatever injunction his modelty mav lay them under) and during 
the time that I had the honour of his acquaintance, he had not fo much 
as announced his importance to the world ; for his famous Syllabus 

was not then publified, fothat even now, and much more fo far back 
as the {pring oi the prefent year, he mufl be confidered as an obfcure per- 
fon, to whom confequentiy, the countenance of a perfon more known 
to the word might be tuppofed to be of ule. 

‘* Now, with refpect to myfelf,whether it has come to me by inhe- 
ritance, or by acquifition, juftor unjuft, whether itis owing to good 
fortune, or defert, it is/ac?, that I have been fome years ia pofteflion 
of the moit refpectable acquaintance that this country can furnith ; 
and as it is almotft univerfaily trae of Engiith Philofophers, that they 
are much more celebrated abroad than at home, this has, of courfe, 
been the cafe with myfelfas well as others, and, by fome accident or 
other, perhaps ina greater proportien with refpect to me than moft 
others; in cunfequence of which, being naturally warm, and | will 
add conttant in my attachments, it could not bat be much in my 
power to befriend any man in the fituation of Dr. H——s; who, one 
would imagine, would, therefore, rather with to be brought iorward 
by my triendthip, than rafhiy make me his enemy.” 





(To be continued.) 
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